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INTRODUCTION 



In Aug jsc , 1503, iZ a rcgicaal conference of d'v'lcpir.; junior ccll=s:c ir. 
Huntsville, Ala bam a, presidents or deans of five private junior colleges In Tennessee 
expressed the view that they would benefit greatly from a workshop on problems 
peculiar the ;riv:t A — particularly fund raising and. other technioues 

for survival in this period when comprehensive public community colleges are coming 
into being at a rapid rate. 



President Ernest Stockton of Cumberland College of Tennessee offered to host 
such a meeting if the AAJC Program With Developing Institutions would sponsor it. 

In subsequent conversations he agreed to expand the conference into a regional work- 
shop for ail private junior colleges in our Program west of the Appalachians, which 
was thought sufficient ground to cover for an experimental workshop. 



The sessions at Lebanon, attended by 48 representatives of 20 colleges on 
September 27-28, were highly successful. Of 32 college representatives who returned 
evaluation questionnaires on the conference, 29 gave it the highest possible rating 
on a five-point scale (‘Very valuable"), and the other three the second highest 
rating ("considerable value"). 

In the light of this experience, it was deemed essential to give an equivalent 
opportunity to attend such a workshop to representatives of private junior colleges 
on the East Coast, who had not been invited to the Lebanon conference. Montreat- 
Anderson College in Moutreat, N.C., agreed to host the second conference on 
November 1-2. 



The Montreat conference v«s attended by about 60 representatives of 30 private 
junior colleges, coming, from 11 states and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. While 
the workshops covered some of the same ground as the Lebanon conference, many new 
ideas were presented which gave the proceedings additional value in compiling the 
record of the two meetings. 



Selected papers ond excerpts from the discussion at both conferences have there 
fore been compiled tc aake’a permanent record of the two private college workshops 
in this little book. It is hoped that it will have some value not only tc the col- 
leges in our program, but to other private junior colleges as well. 



SELDEN MENEFEE 
Director, AAJC Program 
With Developing Institutions 
Washington, D.C. 



December, 1963 
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PART I 

THE IEF«fCX CONFERENCE 



Lebanon, Tennessee 
Septenber 27-28, 1968 



Host: 

Cumberland College of Tennessee 
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PRO G RAM 



Private Junior College Workshop 
AAJC Program With Developing Institutions 
Cumberland College of Tenne see, Lebanon, Tenn., September 27-28, 1968 



Triday, September 27: 



9:00 a.m. 



- Welcome and introduce ions. 

Remarks - Selden Menefee, Director. AAJC Program With Devpioni™ 

7n<fi 



9:30 A.M. 
10:00 A.M. 

10:30 A.M. 
11:15 A.M. 

2:00 P.M. 
2:45 P.M. 



3:30 P.M. 
4:00 P.M. 

7:00 P.M. 



- Long-range Planning for Development — Objectives, Needs, Plans, 
and Programs - Tedd Kelly, Washington, D.C. 

- Panel Discussion: Dr. W. Burkette Raper, N.C. 

Dr. Richard Sneed, Okla. 

Hr. David Woodall, Tenn. 

- Alumni and Annual Giving Programs - Mr. David Woodall, Tenn. 

- Panel Discussion: Dr. Walter A. Graham, Ala. 

Mr. Tedd Kelly, Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Richard Steele, Miss. 

- The Capital Campaign — Dr. Walter A. Graham 

- Panel Discussion: Mr. Tedd Kelly 

Dr. W. Burke tte Paper 
Dr. Richard Sneed 
Dr. Joe L. Mayes, Ga. 

- Approaches tc Foundations and Corporations - Dr. Joe L. Mayes 

- Panel Discussion: Dr. Walter Graham 

Dr. Richard Sneed 
Dr. Richard Steele 

- Dinner Speaker: n The Place and Role of the Private Two-year College— 

Its Opportunities, Challenges, and Cocsaunity Service Potential" 

- Dr. W„ Burkette Raper 



Saturday, September 28 : 

9:00 A.M. - Government: Grants for Developing Colleges - Dr. David Smith, 

US0E, Washington, D.C. 

9:45 A.M. - Panel Discussion: Dr. Walter Graham 

Dr. Richara Sneed 
Dr. Richard Steele 

10:30 A.M. - Deferred Giving (Bequests, annuities, life insurance, life income 

agreements, trusts) - Mr. Willii-m J. Sweeting, Xcnncdy-Sinclairc 



11:00 A.M. 



- Panel Discussion: Dr. W. Burkette Raper 

Dr. Richard Sneed 
Mr. Winstead P. Bone, HI, Tenn. 



11:30 A.M. 



- Conference: Summation - Mr. Scldcn Menefee 



LIST 0? PARTICIPANTS IN THE AAJC DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS WORKSHOP 
ON THE PROBLEMS OF PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 

Cumberland College of Tennessee, Lebanon, Tenn.. September 27-28, 1968 

j « a 

Consultaries: 



Valter A. Graham 
TtJd Kelly 
W. Burke tte Raper 
Rev. Richard Sneed 
Richard A. Steele 
David Woodall 
Joe L. Mayes 



Washington, D.C. 



Miss. 



% ^ » »•— i w.«w**w4** oaIjlsju stale jutiiui Cui ic^c , Ala. 

President, Educational Resources and Research, Inc., 

President. Mrmnr Oil vc Junior College u r 
President, St. Gregory's College, Okla. 

Director of Research and Development, Mary Holmes College, 

Director of Development, Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 

* . Vice Pres.& Regional Mgr. , Southeastern Div.of Natl. Fund Raising Svs.,Ga. 

William J. Sweeting Representative, Kcimedy-Sinclaire, Inc., N.J. 

David W. Smith Education Specialist, Div. of College Support, USOE, Washington, D.C. 

Selden Menefee Director, AAJC Program With Developing Institutions, Washington, D.C. 

College Representatives : 



Alice Lloyd College, Ky. 
Aquinas Junior College, Tenn. 
Cumberland College, Tenn. 



Freed-Hardeman College, Tenn. 

Hiwassce College, Tenn. 

Lees Junior College, Ky. 

Martin College, Tenn. 

Mary Holmes College, Miss. 

Mercy Junior College, Mo. 

Morristown College, Tenn. 

Mount JMiye Jk&iSLX. CcOLleRe^.N- C. 
Ottumwa Heights College, Iowa 



Sacred Heart College, Ala. 
Saint Catharine College, Ky. 

St. Gregory's College, Okla. 



- William S. Hayes, President 
William F. Engert, Administrator 

- Sister Henry Suso, President 
Sister Dominica Gobel, Dean 

- Ernest L. Stockton, President 
Jack H. Howard, Academic Dean 
Daryl Robinson, Dean of Students 
Thomas H. Outlawe, Business Manager 
Winstead P. Bone, III, Director of Development 

- H. A. Dixon, President 
E. Claude ‘Gardner, Dean 

- Horace N. Barker, President 
James H. Amburgcy, Dean 

- Troy R. Eslingcr^ President 

Wendell C. Galloway, Director of Development 

- W. C. Westenbergcr, President 

- Richard A. Steele, Director of Research & Development 

- Sister Mary Yvonne, Registrar 

Sister Mary Robert, Director of Student Activities 

- James T. Northern, Dean-Registrar 
* W. Burke tte Raper, President 

- sister Agnesc Dowling, Business Manager 
Sister Madeleine Marie Schm5 It, Coordinator of 

Financial Aids 

- Sister Mary Lourdes Michel, President 

- Sister Margaret Marie Hofstettcr, President 
Sister Marie Francesca Cameron, Academic Dean 

- Rev. Richard Sneed, President 



Southeastern Christian College, Ky. 



^Southern Baptist College, Ark. 



Southern Union State Junior College 
Suomi College, Mich. 

York College, Ncbr. 



Thomas C. Clary, Vice Pres, for Finance & Development 

- L. V. Houtz, President 
Curtis Lydic, Dean 
Glenn Baber, Trustee 
H. C. Weber, Trustee 

~ H. E. Williams, President 

Lend cl Jackson, Asst, to the Pres, for Promotion 
and Development 

>Ala.- Walter A. Graham, President 

- Robert E. Schlichtcr, Director of College Relations 

- Joe K. Alley, Vice President 

Arthur Francis, Director of Development 
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LOKC RANGE PLANK INC FOR DEVELOPMENT 
Talk by Tedd Kelly, President, 

Consultants for Educational Resources and Research, Inc., Washington, D.C. 



Often it is felt that the best way to get rid of a problem is to talk it to death; 

',ence rh* or coiwnlttees, seminars* workshops* and conferences. Tuere is almost a 

ratio here: the sore important the problem, the larger the group that it takes to talk about 
it. I was exposed to an example of this recently when I attended a conference of private 
colleges in New York City. Admissions and guioance orricers were gathered to discuss the 
problems of admissions, many of which are caused by the decline in the student population. 
Much talk resulted, some actions were taken, and many will feel that solutions resulted and 
progress has been made. But the real problem was not faced while I was there to get the 
forum for the message that is needed: colleges need students. The cab driver who took me 
to the a -port was complaining that colleges were so overcrowded his son joined the army 
rather thin face rejection by colleges. The most common reaction I get from the man in the 
streets is that colleges even now have more students knocking at their doors than they can 
admit. Students are not applying who could be admitted, income is less, and the quality of 
educatitn suffers. 



It may sound strange to hear this emphasis on student recruitment at a meeting on fund- 
ing, but I would suggest that the illustration is closer to hand than one often realizes. 
Student enrollment and funding income are so closely related that they often become the two 
sides of the same coin. And to make it a perfectly obvious equation: for every student not 
enrolled as planned, that much more financial support must come from other sources or the 
budget must be cut. 

How docs all this come together? Long range planning for development, by definition, 
must mean “the systematic projection for a stated period of time of the best utilization of 
all resources of an institution for the achievement of agreed upon goals and purposes as 
formulated by those to be served or benefited by the college* s programs.” 

If this definition is too long and you want a shorter definition, I would say that long 
range planning for development meaus a lot of hard work by a lot of people for a long time. 

For this moment I am going to assume I need to convince you it is necessary to have 
long range planning. To-do this, let me quote from America of September, 1967: 

Scattered reports from other private institutions verify tht suspicion 
that almost all America* s private collegiate institutions are facing a critical 
period from which some will not emerge and that, as the price of survival, others 
will have to amalgamate with other institutions, surrender partial or total con- 
trol, change purpose, or settle for a less selective clientele. From the point 
of view of strengthening the totality of American higher education, these prices 
may not be too high. Yet there remains a note of dismay * particularly at the 
thought of the threatened passing of many small liberal arts colleges with Church 
connections that in the past have so much enriched American society. They de- 
serve a better fate than to follow the corner grocery store into the belly of 
the educational supermarket. For them and private schools generally, money 
or lack of money — is the root of almost all evils. 



The cost of a college education, like that of most conrnodities involving 

labor costs, has soared. The U.S. Office of Education reports that in the 
decade 1955-65, spending for all types of schooling more than doubled, but college 
costs during this interval tripled. The rise was from $5 billion to $15.2 billion. 
In 1955 a student could figure on. spending $1,815 for his year at college, -but 
ten years later his younger brother had to spend $2,442. If they have a brother 
in college in 1975, he will have to put out an estimated $2,976 for his year of 
schooling. These are average figures for all types of colleges. If the brot ers 
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have attended or will attend a private college, however, the average costs 
are and will be higher for each of the three interval years: in 1955, $1,875: 
in 1965, $3,102; in 1975, $4,294. 

The danger is obvious: the private collage will either be overpriced or underpriced 

out of existence, or become the extension of a highly effluent eeciet % '. 



- ***« ^vci. simplifies Lions. ihe overs imp x men solution to cne prevention or 
the extinction of the small private college is long range planning. The college that plans 
together stays together. 

Easier said than done. The doing is the next point, and here I go to outline form* 

Old friends are the best friends and anyone exposed to Journalism 101 will remember the 
five friendly W's — Who, What, When, Where, and Why. 

Let's reverse them and start with Why . 



The fii 'it element of long range planning is a «:tudy.or re-study of purpose. Can you 
in 25 words cr less state the paramount purpose for the existence (let alone the continuing 
existence) of your college? Granted that some may need 50 words, but having stated it, is 
the purpose of your institution one that is needed today? If it isn't, stop there. You 
see, what is most implied in the philosophy of doom for the small private college is that 
it is no longer needed. Are you really needed? Have you fulfilled your need? Or are you 
a need whose time has yet to come? 

Khere does the planning take place? First and primarily on your campus, ultimately 
among all your various constituencies. We'll talk more about your publics under Who, but 
let me say now that you should expect to take some, part of this study into the boondocks to 
learn how it really is, what they think of you, and what they want from you and what they 
are willing to do for you. A long range plan formulated solely in the dark recesses of the 
mythical ivory tower will be an impsing document. PERIOD. So plan to go where the action 
will be in recruiting, publicity, funding — off campus. 

^he next question. NOW is the answer. Each institution that prepares a budget 
for the year to come is doing planning. Knowing the uncertainties facing many small schools, 
a year s planning is an act of faith. But if you can plan for one year, you can project for 
three years. I would suggest that you budget for one year, project for at least three, and 
speculate for two more segments of three years each. Thisl+3 + 3 + 3 formula will give 
you the holy of holies figure of 10 years made popular by Sydney Tickton, formerly of the 
Ford Foundation. 



To begin, start with the past tense, come to the present, and move to the future. As 
last year helped determine this year, the past three provide trends for the ne?tt three and* 
a study of the next ten years will provide a revelation, if not an apocalypse. 

Remember, it's better to plan ahead even by one or three years than not to plan at all. 

To help you, there are many government, local, and state aids available, especially 
from HEW. 

Wha£ to plan for? For survival, and the survival list contains many things. The more 
obvious are; student enrollment, fca — ty development, curriculum development, financial 
resources — including fund raising, physical expansion, and public acceptance. 

Some suggested sub-topics: 

Stude nt enrollment projected student population increase or decline for the area 
you serve. Changes in entrance requirements — up or down? Size, composition, distrib- 
ution, academic interests of students. With beards or shaved? 
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Faculty development — How many or how few? Which kind: lay, mixed, or all reli- 
gious? Academic requirements — up, down, leveling off? Salary levels: by categories, 
seniority? Fringe benefits — Tenure? In-service training? Sabbaticals? Leaves of 
absence for study? Student-teacher ratios? 

Curriculum development -- Traditional, imitative, innovative, experimental? More 
courses, few courses? Emphasis on class attendance or independent study techniques? 
Objective measurement of strengths and weaknesses of academic quality? Student involve- 
ment in curriculum planning? 

Financial resourc es — Where is the money coming from and in what proportion from 
investments, tuition, alumni, parents, friends, trustees, corporations, foundations, 
and sponsoring agent? What will this money be needed for and how much? Will sources 
and those served be related? What's the plan and whose responsibility is it to get the 
funds? Will fiscal control be strengthened? 

Physical expansion — How much plant growth will be needed? Which kind, and 
where will it be? What's the best use of present facilities? By all means have a 
master campus plan done by specialists in this area of planning. 

Public acceptance -- What will be done to bring the public up to date on the 
emerging developments and to get them to accept the new you? Just hanging out a sign 
saying "Under New Management" won't suffice. 

And now we cone to Who . The answer is everybody , but especially faculty and students. 

But also include representation from the board, community, alumni, parents, and spnsoring 
agent. It takes real nerve to open up the books to responsible persons in each of these 
groups, but the results will be worth the anguish. 

Some quick words on procedure: The president and his staff should determine the need 

and recomnend to the Board of Trustees that a long range planning program be developed. The 
Board should authorize the President to conduct such a study and authorize the creation of 
a long range planning committee to work with the president, naming the president as the 
liaison between the Board and this committee. The Board should also set dates at which pre- 
liminary, interim, and final reports will be made to the Board. A budget for this long 
range planning should be approved. 

The president then should act to create this long range planning committee, naming a 
staff person as chairman, preferably the dean - least desirably the development man, who 
should be the executive secretary of the committee and liaison man between this committee 
and the president. Obviously there has to be good rapport between these three officers. 

Th* committee should be empowered by the president to accomplish a specific and written 
set of objectives and pledge his full cooperation and that of other officers on the staff. 
The composition of this committee should be two subcommittees, a smaller inner circle of 
representatives of the inner family. Board, administration, faculty and students. The larger 
circle would include representatives of the total family. The inner circle works first and 
hardest and longest. The outer circle has specific responsibilities in later stages. 

As the planning progresses — and a thorough plan will take two, maybe three years 
the committee upon completion of segments sends it to the full faculty for review and recom- 
mendation to the administration. Upon administration review and refinement, these facts are 
held to present to the whole long range planning comuittee. They recommend it to the Board. 
The Board in return reviews, reacts, recommends changes in the preliminary and intervening 
reports. The final report should be in such form that little change should be needed prior 
to adoption by the Board. 



A final word. Planning is only part of the total. Within the long range planning 
should ba a plan for implementation which should be authorized specifically by the Board 
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And a P.S. to the above final word is that planning is continuous, and a good long 
range plan will also have a procedure established for review, evaluation, and a method for 
updating the projections as needed. 



* ☆ * 

DISCUSSION OF KELLY STATEME NT 

Sneed : But how do you apply this -ud^ccing/ All constituencies of the college must be 

LA. All cox leges must review their purposes in specific terms. You need to come up 
with a vigorous, inspiring statement o* purposes for the college. Clarity of purpose is 
fundamental. Otherwise, much time and money can be wasted.. Gef all your constituencies in 
on the periodic review of plans. D o research . We nearly put in a secretarial program until 
we found that a neighboring college had one which was about to be abandoned for lack of stu- 
dents. The -role of parents is important; they are the sources of money, time, good public 
relations and help with planning. 

.Raper : You have to see the moon in planning. Every college does not have to be unique . 

A more valid approach is to make your program relevant . We must fill the needs of our cons- 
tituencies. The church, the tc^n, the whole area must be included. I couldn't care less 
about whether my college is or unlike other colleges. What I want to know is, whether 

it is fulfilling its purposes. 

Kelly : The President is the key person in planning. He must be thick-skinned enough to 

take criticism. He can delegate responsibility and should but he must be the liaison with 
the Board. He can lead and filter ideas but not dictate. 

Raper : The President works hard and formulates ideas. However, if providence calls him, 

the plan should still be there. 

Woodall : We made a planning study and it weighed 44 lbs. We reduced it to the size of a 

Sears Roebuck catalogue. This plan made a world of difference in our campaign. We were 
convincing because we knew where we were going. 

Kelly : A college plan has convinced Lebanon that Cumberland College is here to stay. A 

plan helps here. 

Woodall : A faculty man headed the Vanderbilt self-study. He was head of the physics depart- 

ment. 

Graham : A dean should not head the conxnittee. The chairman of the art department headed 

ours. 

Kelly : It depends on the man. You might consider the dean and the faculty and pick the 

best man. Do your planning study along with an accreditation study or self-study for other 
purposes. 

Graham : A plan is the first requirement for Southern Regional accreditation. 

Steele : Each college will be different, if the needs of the community are met. No two 

situations are alike. 

Raper : But we should not seek uniqueness for its own sake. 

* * * 



SUGGESTIONS FOR IM?L£>£NTIKG AN ANNUAL CIVIKG PROCKAM 
Talk by David ttoodall of Vanderbilt University, Tenn. 
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The success of an Annual Giving Progran is directly correlated to the percent of 
solicitations which are made in person by a volunteer vorker, instead of by nail or 
over the telephone. Just as importantly, the success of an Animal Giving Program is 
directly correlated to how often the volunteer vorker will ask the prospect for a spec- 
ific amount of money for a particular project (or state a preference for the contribu- 
tion to be left unrestricted). All strategy, all staff effort, and all of the budget 
allocated to an Annual Giving Progran should be aimed at ultimately achieving these two 
objectives. 



I. Preparation for an Annual Giving Progran : 

A. A precise plan for the direction of the college for the next five or ten years 
is essential. State the objectives: academic, physical plant expansion, size of faculty 
and student body, community service programs, and financial needs. 

B. Publish a document sunaarizing this plan. 

C. Relate the value of an Annual Giving (A/G) Progran to the success of the college 

plan. 

D. Consider the substantial leverage achieved through a matching gift equal to one 
half the dollar total of the annual giving goal. Sone wealthy men enjoy seeing their 
gift doubled. Such a matching gift makes each subsequent donor* s contribution to the 
Annual Giving Campaign twice as valuable. This has been a very successful technique. 

E. Draft a specific A/G plan including the following: a dollar objective, percent- 

age participation goal of total number of donors to be solicited, enough volunteer workers 
so that each worker has only 5 prospects to solicit, enough vice chairmen so that each 
vice chairman has only 10 workers to keep track of, and finally a general chairman who can 
be as sold on the need for a successful campaign as the President of the College and a 
hard enough worker to put the progran across. 

F. An A/G schedule should be drafted requiring decisions on the following: a compli- 
mentary solicitation nailing progran and its timing with the A/G program, kick off pro- 
grams, report breakfasts, publicity projects. 

G. Select the best possible volunl art to participate in the progran. The quality 

of the chairman will determine the suc<^„s of the program as decidedly as the two impor- 
tant factors mentioned in the first paragraph in this outline. Next in instance tc the 
chairman is the vice chairman in charge of soliciting the largest gifts of the A/G pro- 
gram. Approximately 10 percent of the donors should be asked for special gifts of $500 
to $10,000. Additional research should be done to determine best choices for other vice 
chairmen and for workers. Rule of thumb: There should be twice as many suggestions of 

names for workers as are actually needed for workers* 



II. Conducting the campaign : , „ , 

A. The first choice for A/G chairman should be cultivated by getting him interested 
first in the general college plan, then a few months later obtain the assistance of two 
or three other prominent businessmen to go with the President and the Director* of Devel- 
opment to ask the first choice to serve as A/G chairman. 

B. Get general chairman* s approval of the A/G plan and the A/G schedule. 

C. Get hiA firm commitment to necessary deadlines in the A/G schedule. 

D. Get him to assist in evaluating the top 10 percent of all donors (designated as 
special gift prospects) . A suggested gift range for a special gift prospect is $500 to 
$10,000. Evaluate a prospect considering how ouch he could give if he really wanted to, 
and then double the amount; were he able to give $1,000, then the prospect should be 
asked for twice that amount, that is $2000. 

E. Get the general chairman to obtain one vice chairman for special gifts and enough 
additional vice chairman to handle 10 each of the workers required in the A/G progran. 

Assign a deadline for getting this dene. , , . ^ 

F Staff visits the vice chairman when obtained by the chairman. The vice ch 

selects workers and assigns 5 prospects to each worker. The wrkers 

vated to evaluate all the prospects in his division for a size gift, then the best vortxrs 

should be cssigned to solicit the prospects with the highest gift evaluation. The workers 



should be committed to their part in the campaign at least two months before the kick off 
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f .‘ , 11,6 ab f° luCe e " d t0 an Annual Giving Program usually is the end of the collece’s 

»«* **>« the end of the fiscal year an intensive effort b^tele! 

P calls and by railings usually produces an increase of percent participation. 

IK. Caizpaign Pol low- up ; 

/:, The J 0l ^ cge f taff should evaluate its own perforrance and the elements of succes- 
nnd failure during the course of the A/G campaign. The staff should vls^Tthe dwSS 
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chairL^sf * «“?” Sh °^ ld b * “ iled feoa the colle 8 a to all volunteer workers ar 
T An r campaign report should be railed to all persons solicited. 

D. An awards ceremony should be considered honoring the chairman for his success. 



Additional Coaaents and Sugnary: 



Plan of procedure: Set up an office w*th a z*»Jt of two people. 



™bu‘; rSE.'iJ y«, « , 1 *, 

— -*'*^*Z or your plan. Relate the value of annual gifts to your plan. 

Set your goal at say, $20,000. Don’t raise your goal too high in any one year 

S2ftS? Sp “ p “ pl,! ““ “**■ 

A. Assess your need for volunteers to cover all prospects. 

5. Decide on the tiiac span to be covered. 

meetings^ kiCk ‘° ff Bceting (gct ic dented if you can) and have report 

» ... - f And r cacaber, 152 of the people give 852 of the money. 

- - Idc t fv vour toa tal ~Rcts and get your best man to approach them Alwavs ask for 
twice what vou expect and ask before December 31, for tax reason.’ * 

- - • - ~*v== ffsrs,- 

— ^ Ct -f r £ et <3ates: Start in June with plenty of tin>c to select the rithr 

oosc =^ n y vrcc chairmen, each to have ten workers who have five prospects 

(a) The volunteer has to go and see his prospect in person. 

(b) He isust ask for a specific size and kind of gift. 

(c) He follow through, rcturnirg if necessary. 
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A special sifts chairman is needed. Students can help on co=aittees. In December, 
get special gifts* $500 to $10,000. Hold up the publicity until the best time. Announce 
the first $5000 gift at the opening of the campaign. In June, cake a final effort to 
round up the last people and get then involved. Try to get then tc donate at least $2 or 
$3. They nay give more later. Encourage then to take part in the canpaign. Offer a 
schedule and let the chairman adopt it. Give the chairman and workers all the credit. 

Follow up : Staff should log actions and flow of gifts. Study and evaluate past 

campaigns: Study value of pre-canpaign mailings, telephoning, etc. This will enable the 

next canpaign to be core effective. 

Get a non-alumnus to head your annual giving program. Alumni can hardly refuse him . 

* * * 



Steele: Vanderbilt is very big. We are small. As to input of time: you can overspend. 

Kural colleges have a tougher time than urban ones. At Vest Point, we involved our church, 
ran tours. This "extended family plan" really works. 

Groups of colleges can unite in asking for help as Appalachia diJ. This is less expen- 
sive than individual effort. 

There is a loyalty continuum: If you can gear your program so that students have tine 
to earn toward their tuition, you can get more income from this source. The school must 
make it possible for them to earn. 

Woodall : Annual giving is only 5-10 percent of our income. long range capital gifts are 

more profitable proportionally. BUT it helps to say that 50Z of the alumni are helping us. 
The best givers always want to know this. 

Stockton : Sometimes annual givers give big capital gifts later. 

Kelly : A warning label is needed here: Fund raising may be dangerous and habit forming.... 

Two-year schools can use the same methods as four-year schools Capital fund-raising 

techniques must be applied to annual giving The loss of junior colleges alumni does not 

alarm me. The same loyalty can be demanded for the two-year as for the four-year college. 

Xf they are sold on your purposes, they will help.... But loyalty is the weakest reason for 
asking for funds. People must be happy with the insitution to be loyal, as in family life. 

Woodall; Direct mail is useful if you cannot reach people in other ways. Mailings are 
rather expensive and ineffective. Personal visits are eight to ten times as effective. 

Even the telephone is ineffective. The personal visit is the best. 

Warning: Annual giving should be combined with a capital and deferred gift campaign. 

Its public relations value is great. 

Graham: Annual giving and alumni programs are different and should be separated. Kew 

alumni have little to give. You have to cultivate them; later they may become real givers. 

I inherited a situation where 1200 people were solicited monthly. I cut this off. Each year 
I signed 500 .postcards with a personal note: birthday cards without solicitation, but with 
an invitation to "come and see us. 11 ...Someone who cannot give himself is not a good one 
to solicit others...^ Past class officers are good for running a campaign. Meetings on cam- 
pus are also essential. Class luncheons and reunions are excellent. In 1969, graduates of 

1929, '3$, '49, and ’59 will return to our campus Class projects are good: a new gate, 

bell or park. The alumni come back and remember.* 

Woodall : This personal touch is fantastically good. 

Paper; Ve spoke of cul tivating alumni. This must start with work with students on campus. 
Cultivation cannot start with gift campaigns. It should start with registration. 
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Stockton : If we sates a student’s life change for the better, ve will reap the results later. 

ss sL* sr. ras.g is. ssvkj: -? £ ~ Elft 

ideay a= Have a the^next^one t a^year a iater? Un ^° n th ^ *«* “ «*» *« -ed to A 

C^ : How about appeal to parents? 

I^ lonally < ^Sllf2J2 #>S v“« If^nds and parents together. Ve define our role 

ab^r|l600 U a *“* t0 ° hi °- But ° ur parents » at ««y Holmes, earn only 

ISSll t0 h *^ P y ° U °" pro8rans - Paints give more to private secondary schools 

than all other sources, and at college level, sore than any other single source. 

Sfse iJf-lw/! ? ur . “ pltal Ptogran as a campaign. But we do not have annual giving 

tlne 1S besc spent going after large donors. This is a gaice for like fisher 

K frrthis f . Pr0SPeCtS “ yet a *— “ Sive. iS A a iS’cXaS%^ er ‘ 

Sc hlichter : Ke are rotating our resources. Don’t use the saae ones every year. 

Kelly: Like rotating crops on a farm. 

S teele : We have a ten-year development plan with price-tags assigned We go after m,r 

prospects nation-wide through our church. We used a public relations firs to r^n an <Zr 
gency campaign for $500,000 to keep the college open. 

*” “ *"“* 1 SiVe “- M * '»««• *• Vanderbilt 

fflSied gSfS Se^S1nr £ £^',S”'t'"S:^. t0 **• P ” S ““ £ 1 ta “- *•» 






TH£ capital campaign 
D r. Walter A. Graham, President of 
Southern Union State Junior College, Alabama 

We raised over $500,000 for Southern Union State Junior College as a private college 
But there Is no fixed structure for a fund drive that will fit all colleges 8 

you do * things^you shSld^o buJ Pr ° feSSion * ls aake 

thie in ndvance. The ten *. did thl5 foS“ \:«“l s “ & bl£.« g ?"r~ 

She, .round for e coupon, thet you think till «et yout need. It till be . 8 ood S^Snt. 

3. You must have a brochure for foundations. 

4 : - on,t for P ct thc Fcdcral Government : Our college has been turned around bv our 
several grants and students who received loans are now some of our best contributors 
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5. Have your plans all cade, with specific costs, in advance. People will ask what 
the gift is for. Your staff oust have the answers to all questions. 

6. The church formula is good: A kickoff dinner, report on Wednesday, and victory 
dinner on Sunday. 

7. Everyone should be given a job. Avoid personality conflicts and assign pledge cards 
carefully. Once you get a turn-down, the door is closed. 

8. Keep a careful record of campaigns and changes made. 

9. All participants and donors should get a full report on the outcome. The results 
should be diagnosed. 

10. Use the right words — “investment” and "stewardship” for example. (Stewardship: 
what you are doing with what you have got.) 

11. How to assign amounts: Never under estimate. If you ask for $200 and you could have 
had $1000, you are silly. 

12 « Every campaigner should make his own pledge first. 

13. I am against crash programs and gicmicks. 

14. Enthusiasm is the secret of the whole thing. Leaders must have it as it is conta- 
gious to the others. 

* * * 

DISCUSSION 



Tedd Kelly : You do need to have some idea of what prospects can give but don't embarrass 

your prospect. 

Hayes : We emphasize our program. We have to sell our plans. We ask the client. 

Dr. Joe Hayes : If you have a campaign goal of $500,000 — go for three times as much. We 

study Dunn & Bradstreet and credit ratings to fix individual goals. Any gift of over $1000 
should have a written request and special presentation. You should know your donor and his 
motives in giving. A well-phrased letter ten days ahead will pave the way. Asking for 
$100,000 will rarely offend a man. 



Kelly : 

Mayes : 

donors. 



You need a flexible approach. Don't get locked into a fixed amount. 

You have to try Co get the money where the money is. Spend extra time on big 



Westenberger (Martin College, Tenn.): Tax appeals seem unethical to me and unpatriotic. 

Maybe it is immoral to raise money at all but we have to. 

Mayes : You have to know tax angles but this should not be the prime motive. Keal motives 

for giving are primarily the same as In religious campaigns. 

Rapcr : Maybe ministers are not cut out for raising money. It is a rough business. 

Dealing with contractors, you need to use the tax angle. Fundamentally people give money 
to people for their own satisfaction. The motives are "immortality" or "namesake." We are 
in our work because ve feci rewarded. One of our biggest jobs is fund raising. Donor exist 
see something in it for him. The bigger the gift, the longer it takes. The donor exist be 
wooed . 

M&vcs : For big givers, four advanced '^motivational mailings” should precede your request 



for gifts. Big gifts take six aonths or nore. One reason campaigns fail is, there are not 
enough intelligent aakers. Personalized written word is still the best approach. The pros- 
pective donor will then check out the proposal with a tax advisor. Avoid negative answers 
and keep the door open. Return if there is hope. Otherwise, if he gives you even a snail 
contribution, accept it with thanks. 

tfestenberger : Our biggest gift caae from a aas who talked hinself into it while talking 

about his business success. He willed us i of a shopping center and gave us soae cash, too. 

Sneed : I know colleges that have lost §30,000 to §100,000 by hiring professional help froa 

wrong fir as. Consultants should be used to find the cost suitable firn.... I organized an 
advisory board consisting of eleven nillionaires of Oklahoma. This gave the college a base 
of prestige to start a campaign. Onerthird of the campaign will cone froa the top ten gifts 
and one- third froa the next hundred. Every board meaner was expected to make a substantial 
pledge. I set a ainiaua for board neabers at §5,000. The board also helped with the work 
of the canpaign. 

Warning : Be careful of people who want to take out cards. Send out a few at a tine. 

Note: Ue^weht to donors of the first campaign and asked ten tines as nuch the second tine. 

Prospect demurred, we took the figure for last year and asked him for five tines as 
nuch oyer a five-year period. One nan gave §300 last year. We asked for §3000 but he said 
he couldn't give over §600. So we said, "fine, we'll take §600 a year over a five-year 
period.” 

* it * 

APPROACHES TO FOUNDATIONS AND CORPORATIONS 
Joe Li Hayes, Vice'Pres. "and Regional Manage r^ Southeastern Division, 

National Fund Raising Service, Georgia 

Fund raising is not a science nor a profession. Host of the knowledge we have, we 
have froa case histories. To activate foundations and corporations to give money: 

li You need a person who can manage and coordinate a fine tean. 

2. A key person who should be sokculted is an attorney. 

3; You need the attorney and the CPA for the Foundation, on your side; 

4; In the case of a faaily i state, you need the life insurance man; and the banker 
involved; you need the investment advisor and sinister or priest. 

5. Finally, you need a fund falsing consultant who works with you. 

There is no cysterious factor in foundations. They supply only about 8Z of the coney 
given to education. 

Tn?re are some 5000 foundations in the United States. You should sake many applications. 
Foundation program must be aade part of development prograa. Development prograa alas to 
get aaxizum funCs froa every known source on a perpetual basis. Fund raisers can help set up 
meetings of bankers and businessmen to explain why education is a good investaent. There is 
no shortage of money for your institution. But you have to bring about thf processes of 
change — froa their bank account to yours. Put your best foot forward and approach enough 
people intelligently with the right materials. Always approach the director of the founda- 
tion first; All foundations are different. They are also proliferating and changing. 

* * * 

Discussion 

Grahan: I agree. Specialization is important. X have tried but I have yet to get ny first 

dollar froa a foundation. Big givers have conditioc;? attached tp their gifts; 
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Sneed: Oar problen is, ve are junior colleges. AAJC is breaking dovn prejudices — 

Kellogg, Carnegie, Danforth, Ford, Sloan, Sears — but associations or groups of colleges 
are favored. 

Raner: In North Carolina, all private colleges are grouped together — junior and four- 

year colleges. This should be the approach to foundations by state junior college groups. 

My tine in approaching individual donors is worth §4000 to §5000 a day. 

Steele : Corporations offer much better sources of funds than foundations, for our colleges. 

I would not put together a big teara to work the foundation field. I prefer to sake sound 
proposals to business. 

Hayes: We have 12 foundation grants this year — EFL, NSF, Kresge, U.S.Steel, and others. 

Sneed : I doubt that corporations would help us unless we put in programs that will benefit 

them. Oil company needs service station managers, etc. 

Resource : Fund Raising Association of Plymouth, Mass., has samples of model fund raising 
campaigns available. 

Bring business heads together in a group, get pledges and then get them to get corpora- 
tions to give, too. 

Once you get a gift, make it an annual gift. Then you can get other smaller corporations 
to give, too. 

Steele : Corporations give because of enlightened self-interest. Private college** can 

introduce programs that tie in with business and supply employment to students. 

Graham : Property is an important source of gifts today. Donors can take tax deductions 

imediately. Other important sources are stocks and bonds, and living trusts. 

* * * 

THE PLACE AND ROLE OF THE PRIVATE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE 

(This dinner speech by Dr. V. Burkette Raper, President of Mount Olive Junior College, N.C., 
was published as an article In the Junior College Journal for December 1968- January 1969. 

See also ”A Plan of Action for the Private Junior College,” Dr. Raper’s statement at the 
Montreat Conference on Novi*ober 1, 1968, reprinted at the end of this monograph.) 
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GOVERNMENT C RANTS FOR DEVELOPING COLLEGES 

Summary of discusssion of the Developing Institutions Program and junior colleges by 
Dr. David Smith, Education Specialist, division of College Support, U.S. Office of Education 

The concern of the federal government over higher education has a long history, begin- 
ning with assistance to land grant colleges early in the 1860*s. Although earlier aid was 
given only to public institutions, government grants are now available to both public and 
private colleges. 

The most recent legislation provides for assistance for a variety of programs directed 
at the institution itself, its students, faculty, administration and its curriculum. Special 
emphasis has been given to institutions which have not kept abreast of developments in higher 
education and to students whose high school education has been deficient. Another area of 
priority is the rapidly expanding two-year college sector with programs designed to serve the 
needs of every student. 

In providing federal assistance to developing institutions the government has moved 
towards a program of general aid thereby allowing the colleges to request funds for almost 
any purpose other than construction end the acquisition of large amounts of equipment. The 
only real restriction of the use of federal funds is the limited amount which is appropriated 
annually by Congrest. And, in view of the new priorities, this restriction requires the 
Office of Education to be rather selective in choosing the institutions which are to receive 
these funds. 

Although the federal legislation makes no distinction between private and public insti- 
tutions, the emphasis on priorities and the practical application of the program might create 
a distinction. The broad aim of government suoport to higher education is to provide an 
opportunity for every high school graduate to continue his education and to prepare himself 
to become a constructive member of society. In the practical application of this support, 
more emphasis is being given to programs directed towards the institutions providing educa- 
tional services to the average, or below average, student who is not headed towards a profes- 
sion and probably will not graduate from a four-year institution. 

The traditional aims and objectives of the two-year liberal arts college are not broad 
enough to provide a service for the type of student who is the object of the current govern- 
ment programs. The administrators of these institutions are faced with a problem in deciding 
the future course of their schools. If they choose to continue to provide the best education 
within their means consistent with their past aims and objectives, they limit somewhat the 
possibility of participation In the government assistance programs. 

If they choose to broaden their institutions in order to cater to the needs of the dis- 
advantaged students, however, and develop a comprehensive program including even technical- 
vocational courses, they Increase the possibility of receiving government assistance. This 
will of course alter the traditional image of their institution in some cases. 

It Is my impression that our officials in government recognize the value of the two-year 
liberal arts institutions and would not suggest that all of them be converted to comprehensivf 
colleges. They do not suggest, either, that a liberal arts preparation Is out-moded. 

But they are generally agreed that the emphasis of the general program of assistance to 
higher education should be placed in the area of most crucial need — that is, expanding 
opportunities for continuing the education of the disadvantaged student in the direction where 
he Is most likely to fulfill his expectations and become a more useful member of Anerican 
society. The limitation on the funds available does not allow the program to proceed much 
beyond the attack against this critical area. In a situation where more federal money Is 
available, the needs of the private liberal arts college could be accommodated. 
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In a philosophical sense, the general objectives of federal aid to higher education do 
not exclude the private institution. In the practical application of the program, the funds 
are not sufficient to extend the assistance beyond the main areas of critical need. 

It appears to me that the probable consequences of any attempt on the part of the admin- 
istrator of the two-year liberal arts institution to receive federal assistance at this time 
are self-evident: 



If you recognize the priorities and adjust your institution's role in that direction, 
you move into a position for favorable consideration. 



jf you do not see this direction to be consistent with the 
institution, then your course of action may not be inconsistent 
of the federal program for developing colleges, but your chance 
will probably be less, depending on the availability of funds. 



aims and objectives of your 
with the philosophical aims 
for favorable consideration 



* * * 



DEFERRED GIVING 

William J. Sweeting, Representative, 
Kennedy-Sinclaire, Inc., New Jersey 



Unless you plan today for the year 2000, your doors may well close.... There is the 
problem of liquidity — people want to give, but lack cash. Our emphasis is on public 
relations, and maximum protection for the donor's family through financial planning. We 
work with * colleges on deferred giving programs. 

Only half of the people with estates over $60,000 have wills. 807. of .these are dir je ct 
wills to wife and children. 



Exaaple of Deferred Gift (bequest) Program 
on a $160.000 estate: 



Children get by straight will : 

$121,000 



Planning program with will yields : 
(For children) (For college) 

$124,913 $16,000 



This program won’t work miracles right away. It takes time. There is no substitute 
or direct mail and repetition. We provide four mailing pieces a year for colleges to mail, 
his brings immediate gifts as well. It also sells an idea and tries to get a reaction, 
iving trusts and annuity programs are also good. 



PART II 



THE M011TREAT CONFERENCE 



Assembly Inn 

Montreat, North Carolina 
November 1 - 2 , 1968 



Host: 



Montreat-Anderson College 
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Friday, November 1 : 
9:00 A.M. 



10:45 A.M. 
12:15 P.M. 
2:00 P.M. 
3:45 P.M. 
6:30 P.M. 



PROGRAM 

Private Junior College Workshop 
AAJC Program With Developing Institutions 
Assembly Inn, Montreat, N.C., November 1-2, 1968 



Opening Session. Welcome from Dean D. M. Monroe, Mon treat- Anders on 
College, Conference Chairman; 

Progress of the AAJC Program With Developing Institutions - 
Selden Menefee, Program Director; 

Keynote Talk: "Planning Development Programs" - Tedd Kelly, 

Washington, D.C. 

Cooperative Education - Dr. Richard Steele, Mary Holmes College; 

Discussion of all Federal programs 

Luncheon speaker: Dr. C. Grier Davis, President, Montreat- Anderson 

College, N.C. 

The AAJC Study of Private Junior Colleges - Dr. Kenneth MacKay, President, 
Union College, N.J. Panel - All consultants. 

Long-term Development Programs (deferred gifts, living estates, etc.) - 
James B. Fahey of Kennedy-Sinclaire, Inc., N.J. 

■ Dinner speaker: Dr. Ernest Stockton, President, Cumberland College 
of Tennessee 



8:00 P.M. 
Saturday, November 2 : 
9:00 A.M. 



- Film by Dr. Kichard Steele on Cooperative (Experiential) Education. 



10:45 A.M. 
12:15 P.M. 



- Discussion of Development Programs and .Annual Giving - 

Panel: Dr. Budd Smith, Wingate College, N.C. 

Dr. Will Hayes, Alice Lloyd College, Ky. 

Dr. Ernest Stockton, Cumberland College of Tennessee 

- Federal Assistance Programs - Dr. David Smith, U.S O.E., Washington, D.C. 

- Luncheon speaker: Dr. W. Burkettc Raper, President, Mount Olive 

College, N.C. - "A Plan of Action for the Private Junior 
College" 



1 

! 

1 

1 

i 
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LIST OF PARTICIPANTS IN THE AAJC DEVELOPING INSTITUTIONS WORKSHOP 
ON THE PROBLEMS OF PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGES 
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Assembly Inn, Mon treat. North Carolina, November 1-2, 1968 

* 'V * 



Consultants: 



William Hayes 
Tedd Kelly 
Kenneth C. MacKay 
Selden Menefee 
Jack Orcutt 
W. Burkette Raper 
Budd E. Smith 
David W. Smith 
Richard A. Steele 
Ernest L. Stockton 



President, Alice Lloyd College, Ky. 

President, Educational Resources and Research, Inc. , Washington, D.C. 

Pres., Union College, N.J.; Director, AAJC Study of Private Junior Colleges 
Director, AAJC Program With Developing Institutions, Washington, D.C. 
Administrative Assistant, AAJC-PWDI, Washington, D.C. 

President, Mount Olive Junior College, N.C. 

President, Wingate College, N.C. 

Education Specialist, Div. of College Support, USOE, .Washington, D.C. 
Director of Research and Development, Mary Holmes College, Miss. 

President, Cumberland College of Tennessee, Tenn. 



College Representatives : 

Abraham Baldwin Agric. College, Ga. 
Alice Lloyd College, Ky. 

Anderson College, S.C. 

Andrew College, Ga. 

Catholic U. of Puerto Rico, Ponce 
Arecibo Regional Center, CUPR 

Inter-American U. of Puerto Rico 
Arecibo Regional College, IAU 
Bayamon Regional Center, CUPR 
Chowan College, N.C. 

Cumberland College, Tenn. 

Emmanuel College, Ga. 

U. of Puerto Rico, San Juan, P.R. 
Humacao Regional College, UPR 
Humphreys College, Calif. 

Lees-McRae College, N.C. 

Luther Rice College, Va. 

Mary Holmes College, Miss. 

Michigan Christian College, Mich. 

Mitchell College, N.C. 

Montreat-Anderson College, N.C. 



Mount Aloys ius Junior College, Pa. 
Mount Olive College, N.C. 

NOrman College, Ga. 

North Greenville Junior College, S.C. 

Peace College, N.C. 



Puerto Rico Junior College, P.R. 
Reinhardt College, Ga. 
Spartanburg Junior College, S.C. 



Loyal V. Norman, Academic Dean 

Howard G. Myers, Director of Public Relations 

J. K. Lawton, Vice President 

Douglas R. Barnes, Academic Dean-Registrar 

Rafael Mercado, Director of CUPR Regional Centers 

Delia M. de Mena, Director 

Ramon A. Cruz, Dean of Administration 

Albert A. Riddering, Director 

Rev. Vincent A.M. van Rooij, O.P., Director 

Carlyle R. Wimbish, Director of Alumni Affairs 

Ernest L. Stockton, President 

W. G. Drum, President 

Charles E. Bradshaw, Trustee 

Ethel Rios de Betancourt, Director of Academic Affairs 
Pedro Gonzalez- Ramos, Director 
John Humphreys, President 

Doug Moody, Dir. of Development and Alumni Affairs 
C. L. Bishop, President 

Richard A. Steele, Dir. of Research and Development 

Joseph F. Jones; Academic Vice President 

Milton Fletcher, Vice President 

M. Kenneth Bradshaw, Dean 

Mary Edna Matheson, Bursar 

C. Grier Davis, President 

Douglas McD. Monroe, Jr., Vice Pres. & Academic Dean 

Ivan B. Stafford, Vice Pres, for Development 

J. Paul Melanson, Vice President 

Austin Carter, Director of Development 

Charles H. Harrell, Business Manager-Treasurer 

J. Jack Bush, Dir. of Curriculum & Faculty Development 

H. Wayne Bius, Director of Development 

Paul A. Talmadge, Dean of Instruction 

R. A. McKinney, Director of Alumni Relations 

S. David Frazier, President 
Robert P. Andress, Academic Dean 

James R. Stewart, Assistant to the President 
Ana G. Mendez, President 
Juan M. Garcia- Passalacqua, Vice President 
J. R. Burgess, Jr., President 

John M. Westenbarger, Dir. of Public Relations & Dvlpmt. 
H. Lester Kingman, President 
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Union College, N.J. 
Wingate College, N.C. 

Wood Junior College, Kiss. 
Young Harris College, Ca. 



- Ker^eth C. MacKay, President 

- Budd E. Smith, President 

- Felix Sutphin, President 

- Ray Farley, Dean 

Mrs. Charles Clegg, Dir. of Academic Aff . & Fab. Reis. 
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PLANNING FOR DEVELOPMENT 
Talk by Teid Kelly, President, 

Consultants for Educational Kesources and Research, Inc., Washington, D.C. 



Development begins with planning But planning often gets shunted aside in the 

haste to start "bringing in the money." 

Money can be raised — often substantial amounts — without prior or proper planning. 

But even more funds could be secured with a planned program. 

Having said that, let me say that the wrong emphasis on planning can result in a 
hindrance to development programs. This can happen because the institution separates 
planning from fund raising when in real?ty the two functions are a continuum. In a 
sense, the two functions play leap frog with each other. The important point is to 
start with planning rather than with fund raising. 

Now, what I'd like to do is to compare briefly two institutions which could be 
typical of those participating in the Program With Developing Institutions. We'll call 
one Dashforth College and the other Fordash College. 

Dashforth has an enrollment of less than 200 students, most of whom commute. It is 
a pre-Civil War Southern institution, located it; the suburbs of a major industrial center, 
and has strong commitment from the members of its sponsoring denomination. Fund raising 
activities are producing about $250,000 or more a year for budgeted annual expenditures. 
The staff of the college is small, but highly motivated toward the religious purposes of 
the college. In fact, the college is viewed by administration, faculty, students, and 
donors as a missionary activity of the church. There is little involvement in the 
community by the college, except from members of the denomination. There are no hard 
feelings between the two, just no communication. The future of Dashforth College is 
dependent upon building the enrollment. To do this more denominational students must be 
secured and these must come from greater distances thereby requiring resident facilities. 
The college's attempt to build a dormitory failed when the participation factor on a 
Federally financed dorm could not be secured and the Federal funds had to be returned. 

The need for a dormitory grows with each year, but no plans are being made to secure 
the funds. 

Fordash College, on the other hand, has slightly more than 300 students, most of 
whom are resident, is also an old institution, begun more than 75 years ago, is located in 
a sparsely populated and economically depressed Northern area, and has sufficient denomi- 
national support to warrant calling it a church-related college. Fund-raising activities 
are producing less than $200,000 a year, for capital purposes. Annual giving programs 
have all but ceased during the capital emphasis. The administrative staff is larger than 
for most colleges this size. At full complement there will be three fund-raisers, an 
alumni man, a public relations man, and three student recruitment people, in addition to 
the president, dean, and business manager. The staff is loyal to the college, but their 
loyalty is based more upon their professional commitments than upon the religious motiva- 
tions and purposes of the college. The local consunity, while small, is closely identified 
with the college because the college is z major factor in the economics of the area. Like 
Dashforth College, Fordash 's future depends upon increasing the enrollment. Using Federal 
funds, several dormitories have been built and others are on the drawing boards, together 
with the necessary auxilliary facilities. Capital funds are being raised on a systematic 
basis for this purpose in larger cities some distance from the college. The growth of 
the college has been projected well in advance of the need so that funds can be raised 
to erect the facilities needed to care for the projected increases in enrollment. 

Personnel has been employed to get the students; personnel has been employed to get the 
money. 
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Comparing the institutions, one can see the similarities and the diversities. The 
major difference in the two is that Dashforth has no carefully worked out projections 
and Ford ash has. Dashforth is living off income and Fordash is investing income in 
growth potential. Dashforth will continue to depend on increasing annual gifts for the 
college to remain viable. But substantial loss in annual income could close them. 

Fordash can sustain loss of annual income in order to increase the larger capital 
potential because even several years of deficit operation can be offset by later en- 
rollment increases, endowment growth, And improved facilities. Furthermore, Fordash 
knows from its planning what variations in projected income levels occur, where they occur, 
and what must be done to counteract these variations in terns of present and future 
growth. Dashforth only knows if the budget balances or not. 

To find one's college core in the category of Fordash than Dashforth, planning is 
the answer. Planning for development requires several elements. Different institutional 
problems will require diffeient points of departure in planning, but the following items 
should be involved in planning: 

2. P ersonnel . Planning begins with the president. More than anyone else, the president 
determines what his institution will become. I believe that every president has in mind 
his concept for the institution. The matter of getting this down on paper and cosmunica- 
ting it to others may be the first problem encountered in planning. "How can we stop to 
plan when vc re pressed for time too much now? 11 is the usual complaint. Be that as it 
may, unless the president stops long enough to think through his plans for the college 
and reduces these down to goals and assumptions, those who will be seeking to develop 
plans for the institution have little to go on and they may go in the wrong direction. 

The president is the architect. 

The President should include in the formulation of his goals and assumptions for 
the college the thinking of his dean, business manager, and director of development, 
tor it is upon these men that a large measure of the detailed planning and implementa- 
tion will fall later. 

trustees of the institution should be involved in the planning and to expect 
them to do this requires that the Board concur in the goals and assumptions the 
president voices. Frequently the trustees are sympathetic, but key ones and vocal ones 
sometimes have to be won over and the president has his work before him here. 

The faculty arc indispensable in planning. Administrations sometimes find them- 
selves planning without faculty involvement and this is as bad as teachers preparing 
lectures without regard to their students' interests or abilities. I have seen 
marvelous new facilities not usee to fullest advantage because they were not built to 
meet the teaching needs of the faculty. Student centers may also suffer the same 
fate for the same reason - they were not built so as to meet student needs. 



So the students have some opportunity to participate in planning for 

growth. It seems to me that institutions which stress personal attention for students 
should have as part of their development program a means for personal expression of 
preference in those facilities to be used by students. 

10 the extent that growth will change the basic purposes of an institution, the 
various constituencies of the institution must be involved in some way so that 
communication can result and the college will not move too fast nor too slow for them. 
After all, these arc the people you will turn to for support and their involvement 
will assure greater participation later. The more the change in outreach or purpose of 
an institution, the more important it i^ that the institution move carefully in keeping 
rapport with alumni, parents, local business concerns, its community, and its sponsoring 
agent. 
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II. Organization . The organization for planning should involve a committee representative 
of the above groups. The cocraittee, vhich ve shall call the Fordash College Development 
Council, should be composed of two .subcommittees. The first subcommittee should be 
chaired by a dean or a faculty member capable of administrative responsibility, and 
should have as members the business manager, the dean of students, the directors of 
development, alumni affairs, public relations, and student recruitment, and the chaplain, 
if your institution has one. Also a faculty member, a member of the board, and a 
student representative should be on the committee. The president is an ex-officio 
member of each sub c emit tee. 

The second subcommittee is actually an enlargement of the first. To the above 
cosmittee is added representatives from the alumni, parents, local businesses, the 
community, and the sponsoring agency. 

Most of the vork is done by the smaller group. The larger group is mainly for 
review, reaction, evaluation, and suggestions. This should result in further vork for 
the smaller group. 

As the organization is set up, each group to be represented in the Development 
Council should represent a similar committee in his constituency. For example, the 
board member should be from the Board* s Committee for Development, and so forth. 

III. Procedure . The president and his staff should determine the need for long range 
planning and recommend to the Board of Trustees that long range planning be started. 

The Board should authorize the president to initiate planning for the college and 
should direct him to create a development council similar to the one above to vork with 
him in the plaming. The president vould be the liaison between committee and the Board. 
Cates for the reporting of progress on the planning should be set by the Board. These 
reports are suggested: preliminary, interim, and final. The creation of a budget for 

this planning should be authorized by the Board. 

The president should then set the committee in motion. One of their first tasks 
after their establishment should be to review the purposes of the college. What are 
the purposes of the college? Are they the same as when the college was founded? Are 
these purposes - whether ancient or modern - valid for today and the foreseeable future? 
Simply put, are you still needed? 

Having gained an understanding of these purposes and given their acceptance by 
those groups represented on the committee, what will it take to achieve those purposes? 
What resources does the college have now? What resources must be developed? What are 
specific needs by departments, teachers, even students, vhich must be met? What support 
potential is known to exist? How much more support potential must be discovered and 
nurtured? 

All planning should be adopted by the Board and authorization to imnlement the 
plans would come from the Board. 

IV. Materials . The planning should result in several tangible, usable items. The 
.first of these is a Sears Roebuck type of catalog of itemized statements of need — 
equipment, facilities, staff, enrollment, and funding. The preface of this catalog 
should contain an up-dated history of the college vhich stresses its service to others 
through education, a statement of purpc?e, and a **case for support. ** 

A second item should be a master plan for the campus showing the physical 
development of the property and devising maximum use of present facilities. A good 
campus planner is the best investment a college can make for its development program. 
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The third item is a detailed timetable and plan for raising the capital 
expansion or endowment growth or upgrading of annual giving needed to accomplish 
the purposes of the development program. 

And the fourth item is a package of printed materials to use in the effort to 
secure the funds. These are the materials for general use. 

During this period of planning, the college should give attention to list- 
building, updating nailing procedures, and securing staff for the intensive effort. 
Also increased emphasis should be given to developing the gift level of ilonors and 
broadening the base of support in annual giving as a springboard into thu larger ^und 

operation. 

And when the increased emphasis begins for the development program, annual giving 
funds should be part of a fully-integrated fund approach. 

Remember that all this is a leap-frog approach. Planning is continuous; plan 
ahead so that when you finish your first plan, you will not come to an abrupt halt 
and wonder where to go next. 

Development begins with planning. Development continues with planning. 
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DISCUSSSION 



Stockton: the point about continuous planning is of groat Importance W* ^^ jus tify 

ourse lf; continuously. We need a constant f?ane of reference to back up our fund drives. 

The goals oust be picked. 

Steele: We are confronting a challenge to our very existence. We need people vho can think 

five years ahead. Our curriculum must provide a crans.erat-le produc . 

Hayes- Development and planning are a continuum with fumd raising. Ke 5® ** 

boaff " and they P approved it, Ihf most important thing that I have learned is that Ae board 
nust be involved. Coznittees must be set up and the President should stand aside and let 
plans develop. 

MacKav : How can you strengthen your board to mount a fund-raising drive? 

Kellv: You mist have a working board to do this. A laymen's board is indicated, with a 

seller subcommittee. Businessmen can lend you planning and research personnel. Ge y 
local* publisher^ on* the board and get him involved. Ask him for advice and cons* tejgj 
public relations nan. This will lead to financial involvement later Involvteg your g«^ters 
is good for comunity relations.... Don't make your director of development chairman of the 
planning cocci t tee. Use the dean and the faculty on this. 

Helanson : Foundations won't even talk to you unless you have a long range plan.... 

advisory board should supplement the board cf trustees. 

Kelly : The president and the board must work together or one or the other rust change . The 

T^Hiident should never try to dictate to the board membership but he may SU B S £ 1|- ** helps 

to put it on paper. Active and interested alumni and parents are good boa.d members. 

Stockton: If trustees are truly involved they will look for members to move^tl.e^program^ ^ 

forward?. . . "A cow will never let down her milk in response to a letter. You have to sit 
down with them and get them on your campus. 

Joseph Jones: Assuming college presidents are great leaders, sometimes^they can only see this 

Fall’s enrollment. What can a junior administrator do to overcome this. 

Kellv: One campus simply formed its own planning committee and the president (who was. old 

and ill). stood aside. But only the board can confront a president who is not planning. 

"The bottleneck is always at th*. top of the bottle." 

Steele- Kelly has given us a fine framework for planning. Which comes first - the chicken 
or^the egg? It dbeL’t matter just as long as something is being done Ihe faculty or the 
board may launch the effort. At Mary Holmes College, the new resident incurred a$500, 
deficit to build the college. “Do you want a college or not- You must decide, he said. 



A larger 



He went out and got six VhD*s and 27 MA 1 s - - a fine faculty. 



institutional research is essential 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION 

Talk by Dr. Richard A Steele, Director of Research and Development, 

Mary Holmes College, Miss. 

The cooperative education idea is about 50 years old in higher education. In 1920, 

Antioch adoped an alternating work and study plan for its liberal arts college. Among the 
junior colleges, only a few have it. Sinclair College (Dayton) has it. 

The basic concept: We are in an industrial society and must be realistic. You cannot 

put people in an ivory tower. 

Cooperative education exposes students to the outside world. This gives them interest 
and motivation. 

You cannot get all kids to college even with scholarships. Some students have to work 
for family reasons and jobs are necessary. Corraunities are full of unfilled jobs, so students 
can and do work. 

Cooperative education is based on an on-campus and off-campus learning situation. 

Counselors get him a job, visit him and talk to him to see how it is working out. When he 
returns to the college, he writes a paper for which he gets credit. 126 schools now do this 
in some fora. 

The first all -black c*'lle£e to do this was Wilber force University and the second is 
Mary Holmes Junior College OtT.er colleges are now considering it. The jobs are selected 
for their relationship witV the college course. The student nay go to New York or Hawaii 
for his job. 

The disadvantaged have not learned to conceptualize. The work- study plan overcomes 
this. The students have to learn their subject. Dull students come to life after periods 
of work. * * * 

Q: How is cooperative education related to the work-study program on campus? 

Steele : Cooperative education relieves the situation. Students in this type of program 

don* t need campus aid as mach. 

0: How do you coordinate private and public jobs? 

Steele : You develop a list of contacts and make the jobs available known to the students. 

In the private sector, the salary is $90 and up. It is a recruiting problem. I have 950 

contacts open who are asking for students. One uses 100 students. Industries send 
representatives to the college to interview students. They put students in charge of certain 
operations, under supervision. In the public sector, you solicit openings for your students. 

Q: :What is the effect on retention of students? 

Steele: It has a good effect. You retain student loyalties, especially since you continue 

to serve them even after the first two years. 

Q: Do they start with colHege work before going on jobs? 

Steele : Usually there is one semester of college study before employment.... Some now advocate 

the student getting a job first and adapting his education to his job needs. 

Q: Would the student tend to be 'Veancd away 11 from college by outside employment? 

Steele : No. They have new motivation to continue school, even to graduate. You select your 
students and they stick with you. If you do lose a student, it will be only to a job. 

You will be salvaging drop-outs. 
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Kelly : This plan is an integral part of the academic program. But hoy would you start it 

at Mon treat- Anders on College, for instance? 

Steele : First, Mon treat would discuss it with other colleges. (You will find it reduces 

pressure on dormitory space). Then you have to convince the staff, faculty and student 
leaders. They oust accept it. Once a decision has been made you get funds for planning. 

Q: Is curriculum affected? 

Steele : Yes. It becomes more rele\*ant, score sophisticated. An accountant will find he 

needs computer training, for example. 

Q: Are you assuming full employment? Or will the students take others* jobs? 

Steele : No. None of these people replace the employed workers. They are added. Companies 

can and do create jobs for future leaders in their plants. They can charge it off to public 
relations, recruitment, etc. 

Hayes : We expect 99*/. of our co-op students to go to New York, Washington, and other cities 

outside our own area. 

Steele : There are 100 jobs awaiting every trained black student. 

Q: Does this program affect draft deferment? 

Steele : No. It is accepted as a basis for deferment; it: is fully recognized as part of the 

college course. 

Orcutt: If the student has not identified his major field of interest, what do you do? And 

vnat about employers in such cases? 

Steele: You have to study each student and strengthen his weaknesses. Employers of the bigger 

corporations know they must seek people capable of development - not finished products. 

H ayes : What did Antioch do to preserve its liberal arts approach? 

Steele : You try to develop service sector jobs and an on-the-job way of life. Wilberforce 
requires students to take part in coamunity affairs. 

Q: Is it mainly private colleges which use the co-op plan? 

Steele : Yes, but San Mateo Junior College District in California has it and some other public 

and junior colleges dc as well. Legal changes are being made in California to remove barriers 
to this plan in the community colleges. 
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MONTKEAT- ANDERS ON COLLECT: A CASE HISTORY 



by Dr- C. Crier Davis, President, 
Mon treat- Anderson College, N.C. 



In the latter part of the 19th century, an evangelical wave swept the country- A 
retreat was needed. Methodists and Congregationalists cane to Montreat and, in 1897, 
a camp meeting was held here in tents. $50,000 was paid for 5000 acres by several 
benefactors. In 1906, it became a conference center; now it is a Presbyterian center. 
People came for the summer; there are 430 cottages here now. 



In 1916, a normal' school was started here to train mountain youth for teaching. 

It became a junior college, then for four years a four-year womens college; and in 
1959, it became a junior college again. The board reccsmcnded that the reconstituted 
junior college became coeducational. When I became president in 1959, there were only 
106 junior college students enrolled, and only ei.ght of them were men. The operating 
deficit was $3.50,000 a year. 



In 1961, the college employed Dr. Ivan Stafford as development officer. In 1963, 
a committee of six educator 5 was chosen to consult on the future of the college, 
including Dr. C.C. Colvert . In 1965, they reported to the board who concurred in their 
recommendations. Dr. D. K. Monroe was appointed vice president of the college. He 
played a key part in our development, as academic dean. 



In 1965, the U.S. Office of Education recognized Montreat ag a developing institution. 
Dr. Walter Sindlinger was employed as a consultant. The morale of our faculty has 
soared with each consultant visit. USOE funds provided National Teaching Fellows 
and consultants. We have defined our purpose as serving average students. We have 
employed four tutors - one for each dorm. 



In 1967, we launched a campaign for $2,000*000. We new have a new dormitory for 
women that is five stories high. Each roem has a private bath. We rent thes ‘ormitory 
rooms to summer guests for three months. A ’science building and library, costing 
$500,000 to $750,000 respectively, are started. We shall need $500,000 more to complete 
them. 



We are deeply grateful to USOE and AAJC. We don*t know what we would have done 
without the leadership they have supplied. Competent educators have supplied far- 
sighted leadership. 

* * * 



Dr. Ivan Stafford of Montreat- Anderson College : 

How did we raise the money for our development? 

(1) Our trustees were deeply involved. One of them became our president. (Dr. 
Davis). 

(2) Cottage owners of Mon treat have always supported projects of our college. 
Significant gifts have come from and through them. 

(3) Dr. Billy Graham as our neighbor and associate (and his wife, an alumna of 
ours) have helped us. 

(4) Patrons of Montreat have helped both institutions. 

(5) A wide-ranging development council of 120 people was formed. We had to 
renovate Montreat. The town was incorporated. Water and sewer systems were put in 
at a cost of $360,000. 

(6) We have recently spent 90% of our time working for capital ^ifts.^ We have 
37,000 on our prospect list. We have a faculty cormaittee on developnent. 

(7) Annual gifts are also received. The alumni are well organized. 
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Our capital fund campaign was the first in 50 years. 
Western North Carolina. 



It was well supported in 
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A STUDY OF PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLECTS 
(An AAJC Project financed by the Sloan foundation) 
by Dr. Kenneth C. MacKay, President of Union College, New Jersey 

Response to our questionnaire has been amazingly high. Administration and faculty alike 
cooperated in the response. 

Six two-day regional meetings of about a dozen college presidents each have been held 
so far. We have learned that there has been a lack of communication between colleges most 
needing it. No one is more articulate about their faith in the future of private colleges 
than the presidents. of these colleges. 

We have 264 non- tax-supported junior colleges in the U.S. 209 are members of AAJC. 

105 are independent; 68 are Roman Catholic, 20 Methodist and 12 Lutheran. The total 
private junior college enrollment is 143,000 compared to 1% million in public junior 
colleges. Thus, the ratio is 10 to 1 for public vs. private enrollment. Private junior 
college faculty members number 12,000; public junior colleges, 74,000. Of the private 
junior colleges, 77 are women’s colleges; 26 are men’s colleges. (The rest are co-educatlonal.) 

The biggest concentration of private colleges is in the eastern third of the U.S. 

(New England, Mid-Atlantic, the South ar.d Midwest). The trend is toward more dormitory 
students rather than commuters. Also, the proportion of women students is increasing. 

So far 215 questionnaires have been returned; our report is due next March. Here are 
a few of the results: 

The advantages of private colleges are seen as: 

(1) Freedom 

(2) Flexibility 

(3) Also spiritual and moral values are stre*ssed. 

What is the chief concern of private junior colleges? 

(1) Inflation, bringing intimations of mortality. MONEY. But we have to deal with 
this through planning. 

(2) Recruitment of qualified teachers and their retention. 

(3) Student unrest. 

(4) Changes in curriculum: consultants are needed. 

(5) Accreditation. 

What are the private junior college opportunities? 

(1) Quality education and letting people know about it . flany business and civic 
leaders have a blurred image of us. They need to get the message directly from 
our colleges. We can make a point of our smallness, our quality and our values. 

How can AAJC help? Three ways loomed equally large to our colleges: 

(1) Focus public image of the private college by press articles, etc. 

(2) Federal and State Government aid are needed. AAJC was asked to help on this by 
the responding colleges. 

(3) Foundation support: expert help Is needed on this. 

(4) Regional private junior college meetings (like this one). 

(5) More publications about private junior colleges and their achievements. Our 
stockpile of case histories contains many significant innovations of interest to 
foundations, etc. We find cooperative programs of all types, consortia. They 
show initiative and imagination, and foundations endorse this. 

In Conclusion : A wide spectrum of activity is needed. Many are already ”with it,” 

but some are still”academy” oriented;’ 



Financial assistance is essential at both State and Federal levels. 
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A private college staff man may be needed at AAJC, as a gadfly. 

The private college need not be a complete community college, but it should join all 
higher education in meeting as many needs as possible. 



The private colleges should be aware of state master plans for higher education, 
and try to work with them. 



DISCUSSION 

Stockton : Your report shows that AAJC and USOE are moving to help the private colleges. 

But next year the feeling might be quite different (in Washington). 

Steele : One proposal at Mary Holmes College is a new science curriculum in cooperation 

with Mississippi State University, (nearby), in a three year demonstration. 

Budd Smith : Regional meetings have shown that enthusiasm is developing among the 

private colleges. We are guilty of not telling our story. But the time is coming when 
this will be corrected. 

Will Hayes : The private, residential colleges have been almost forgotten. We must find our 

identity and agree on it. This year we might try to establish a group meeting with the 
foundations, on the basis of the MacKay report. 

Mac Kay : In New Jersey, when the state system of junior colleges came in several years ago. 

there was a law already on the books allowing counties to provide scholarships in private 
junior colleges. This could be an example to other states. 

David Smith : Amendments to the Higher Education Act are generally not oriented tc help 

private colleges. Concmnity colleges are hslped most. But Federal assistance has helped 
private junior colleges in three areas: Facilities, Title III, and Libraries. Some 507* of 

Title III grants by number have gone to private colleges. (Four-year and two-year colleges 
are combined in this figure.) More should be said about the benefits of private junior 
colleges. 

Kelly : Are private junior colleges flexible? This is secondary. The case for junior colleges 

must rest on the quality of classroom instruction. You can capitalize on your private status 
in raising funds. 

Hayes : But we must define what we intend to do with our freedom and flexibility. 

Steele : Cooperative education helps to involve the private sector in the junior colleges. 

Private colleges should capitalize on their flexibility. 

Orcutt : In New York, state money, from $200 to $400 per year, under the "scholar incentive 

plan," goes as a direct grant to New York State residents who attend college, public or 
private, in the state. Private junior and senior colleges should work with public colleges 
in a coordinated effort to obtain state support. 

Mclanson: Perhaps we need a special foundation for the private junior colleges. 

Hayes : There is such a foundation in North Carolina l’ir both two and four-year colleges. 

We should combine our efforts to get before the business world, as they do. 

Budd Smith : This presents an opportunity. We sterted with $10,000 our first year. Last 

year the combined effort in North Carolina netted $*>50,000 to $700,000. Of lliis, 607. is 
dvided equally among the colleges, 407. is divided by enrollment. We got $35,000 as our 
•diare last year. I worked at it for four days. 
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Milton Fletcher (Michigan Christian College): A private college consortium of 25 colleges 

is useful in Michigan. 

MacKay : This sort of combined drive Kelps individual colleges become known, too. Ke use 

this approach in ouir capital drives. 

J. R. Burgess, Jr. (Reinhardt College, Ga.): In Georgia, junior colleges were shut out of 

combined drive. Now the four-year colleges are asking us for help for the state aid program. 

J. Jack Bush (Norman College, Ga.): What implication has the open door policy for private 
colleges? 

MacKay: Our ability to selcet students gives us a certain freedom to develop innovations. 

We don* t have to be "little Harvards." We can work with special groups of disadvantaged, 
as well as with ordinary students. 

gudd Smith: I meet monthly with the presidents of all campus student groups. They agreed 
that the quality of teaching depends on the teacher *s understanding of what the purpose of 
the college is. Students feel that transfer should not be the main purpose of the junior 
college. The faculty, too often, think it is. 
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LOra TERM DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS — DEFERRED GIFTS, LIVING ESTATES 
Talk by Janes B. Fahey, Planned Gifts Department, 

Kennedy- Sinclaire, Inc., Montclair, New Jersey 



The need for immediate gifts to meet capital and operating needs often diverts 
junior college administrators from the quest for the core complex deferred gift. This 
fact is true in spite of the fact that deferred gifts are far larger in size, generally, 
than the average immediate or “pledged" gift. In 1967, six of the ten largest gifts made 
by Americans to educational and charitable organizations were made in the form cf bequests. 
Another of the ten largest gifts took the form of a living trust. 

Income to a junior college from deferred gifts can be compared to water supply at the 
kitchen tap. Many Of our older educational institutions enjoy a steady stream of income from 
the tap because the reservoir (of bequest expectancies, living and testamentary trusts, etc.) 
has been carefully filled, We might ask ourselves whether we arc trying to fill the 
reservoirs of out Own colleges so that five or ten years from now our faucet will provide 
us with a steady stream, rather than an intermittent drip. 

Factors Affecting Giving ; 

1- Growth of personal income — There are several economic factors which indicate that all 
forms of giving, including bequests and other types of deferred gifts .will increase in the 
future. 

One of the important factors which will increase future educational income is the 
continued growth of personal income. Between 1950 and 1966, personal income rose from 
$226.2 billion to $575.9 billion, a rise of 154Z in 16 years! Preliminary analysis 
indicates that personal income for 1967 was not less than $620 billion. 

While 969,000 individuals reported $15,000 or more income in 1950, 4,248,000 reported 
such income in 1965. This represented an increase from 1.9Z of all income tax returns 
filed, to 6.3Z. This area represents the prime market of those individuals having 
discretionary income — that is, income over and above that needed to pay necessary bills 
and put away a small amount for savings. These are persons in a position to make a con- 
tribution to higher education. 

2. Increase in federal estate tax returns — More specifically important to the deferred 
giving field is the increase in federal estate tax returns filed. Since an estate tax 
return is required only on estates of $60,0C0 or more, the continued rise of estate tax 
returns will certainly have a favorable affect on deferred giving. 

In 1945, 15,900 federal estate tax returns were filed transferring property worth $3.4 
billion. The number of returns and their value has risen steadily in the years since. 

In the latest year for which Internal Revenue Service figures arc available (1965), 
94,000 returns were filed with a value of $20.7 billion, about a six- fold increase in both 
categories. This category of wealth has increased at a much faster rate than even personal 
income. Since estates of $60,000 or more are subject to federal estate tax, this figure is 
highly significant. 

Your Need Versus the Prospects Need : 

With these figures in mind, it might be natural for the administrator or development 
officer to ask, Why arc vc not getting more of this bequest money? Certainly vc try hard 



enough to publicize our needs. We try to cake personal calls on veal thy individuals to 
outline our needs more thoroughly. Where are ve failing?" 

We night suggest that the problem lies in a failure to consider the prospect's own 
needs. We cay be so wrapped up in our institution's imaginative projects and building needs 
that ve often” fail to see the prospect's point of view. 

1. Conflict Inhibiting Charitable Giving — Ko matter how veil we may be able to motivate a 
prospect, the fact remains that his responsibilities to his own family will be foremost In 
his own thinking. It is important that the development officer realize this when helping a 
prospect plan a substantial gift. We must resolve the conflict between the prospect's 
charitable impulse and his need to protect his family. 

2. Contradictory Action - Financial Loss — Even the wealthiest and most sophisticated donors 
are usually unaware of the best methods of protecting their families after their deaths, 
tfeuspaper articles often tell us about the erosion of multi-million dollar estates by taxes 
and costs. Many are shocked to hear that seven out of eight adult Americans do not have 
wills. Certainly no benefit to education can be expected from the estates of this great 
majority. Even more important to those interested in deferred fund raising is the fact that 
50 percent of those Americans with estates large enough to be subject to federal estate taxes 
do not have wills. Eight out of ten American husbands who make a will try to protect wives 
and children by leaving their entire estate outright to their wives. This method can be in 
direct opposition to the aims they arc attempting to accomplish. 

Illustration of Deferred Gift 

1. Let's see how this outright distribution can erode the value of a man's estate through 
costs and taxes. 

a. Suppose that Kr. Jones has a gross estate of $250,000 left outright to his widow, 
with the expectation that she will live on the Income from this sum and, by her own will, 
transfer it to their children. 

b. Estate settlement costs will be the first erosion factor in Mr. Jones' estate. In 
a nationwide survey of costs, the national average was determined to be eight percent. If 
this figure is applied. to Kr. Jones' estate, costs will amount to $20,000, leaving an adjusted 
gross estate of $230,000. 

c. The marital deduction feature of our estate tax law allcws for a transfer of up to 
one-half of the adjusted gross estate tax free to the surviving spouse. Mrs. Jones would 
thus receive $115,000 of her husband's estate tax free. 

d. Taxes amounting to $8,250 would be payable on the other half of Kr. Jones’ estate. 

e. The net result of these taxes and costs is that Krs. Jones will be living on the 
income, not from $250,000, but only $221,750. 

f. The most shattering Influence will be on the second transfer - f^oa Krs. Jones to 
her children. Assuming that Krs. Jones is able to live on the income from her capital of 
$221,750 for a period of ten or fifteen years and is able to will the entire capital to 
her children, at her death, costs of eight percent or $17,740 would be incurred. 

2. a. Suppose that you, as a college development officer, are in a position to educate the 
many Kr. Joneses on our prospect list to a method of distribution which will conserve a 

far greater share of their assets for their children. Would he not be better disposed to 
making a gift to your school? 

b. Here is a method which can easily be incorporated in a will to provide this conser- 
vation for the children: 
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Mr. Jones* $250,000 estate still encounters costs of eight percent or $20,000. Kr. 
Jones still takes advantage of the marital deduction to leave Mrs. Jones $115,000 tax 
free. 



c. The taxable portion of the estate, however, is placed in trust for the Jones 
children with income payable for life to Mrs. Jones. 

d. Under this method, Mrs. Jones would still have the income from $221,750. 

e. At Mrs. Jones* death, however, the trust (value after taxes $106,750} would be 
distributed to the children without the deduction of further costs and taxes. 

f. Mrs. Jones* estate of $115,000 would bear costs of $9,200 and taxes of $6,076. 

g. The ultimate distribution to the Jones children would be $206,474. An increase of 
$36,000 ever Mr. Jones* outright distribution plan. 

While this result can easily be effected by an attorney, 80 percent of American wills 
call for outright distribution to the surviving spouse. 

3. Planned Giving — If we assume that Mr. Jones is one of your well motivated alumni, he 
would certainly be interested in a method of distribution which would allow him to make a 
gift to your institution, while providing his wife with greater income* He can do this 
in the following manner: 

The $250,000 gross Jones estate will pay costs of $20,000. Again taking advantage* of 
the marital deduction, Mr. Jones leaves $115,000, tax free to Mrs. Jones. 

The terms of Mr. Jones* will create a trust for the benefit of the Jones children in 
the same manner as we shewed in our previous example - but with an important difference. 

In this example, Mr. Jones includes a gift of $25,000 to your institution as a part of the 
trust. The estate obtains a charitable deduction for this gift which has the effect of 
cutting the estate tax almost in half (from $8,250 to $4,232). 

Mrs. Jones will then derive an annual income from $225,768, rather than $221,750, as 
would have been the case if the gift had not been made. 

At Mrs. Jones' death, the $25,000 gift would be distributed to your college. The balance 
of the trust would be paid to the Jones children. 

Mrs. Jones* cwn estate, consisting of the $115,000 inherited outright from her husband, 
would incur costs of $9,200 and taxes of $6,076. The Jones* children would receive a total 
of $185,492. 

To sum up the results of a planned gift in Mr. Jones* estate, assuming th*t his original 
plan called for outright distribution to his wife: 

1. Mrs. Jones would have increased income during every year of her widowhood. 

2. The Jones children would share $15,000 more from their mother's estate. 

3. Your college would receive a gift of $25,000. 

Illustration of Living Trust AKD Deferred Gift 

1. a. Let's take the case of a wealthy retired farmer by the name of Davis. He and his 
wife arc both 65 years of age. They enjoy a substantial income of $35,000, principally from 
the profit on farm acreage which is now managed for them by others. 
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b. The Davises are entitled to double income tax exemptions since they are 65 years 
of age. The total of their two double exemptions is $2,400. They have itemized deductions 
of $3,500. 

On the basis of these tax factors, Davis would pay a yearly income tax of $7,529 and 
have disposable income of $27,471. 

c. Hr. Davis has been pondering a decision lately. One small parcel of his land 
has not been very profitable. He paid $10,000 for this small farm during World War II, 
and in recent years it has been returning about $1,000 to him after expenses were paid. 

Based on his original investment, Davis, for many years, considered this a satisfactory 
return of ten percent. 

Recently Davis has had inquiries about his laud by large Scale real estate developers. 
He has found, after consultation with several brokers, that this land is worth $50,000! 

Based on current market value, his yield is not ten percent, but merely two percent. 

d. After further consultation with his attorney and his accountant, he learned that 
his investment yield could easily be doubled if $50,000 were invested in high grade bonds 
with negligible risk to his investment. 

One drawback Hr. Davis* accountant pointed out was that a considerable capital gain 
tax would have to be paid on his $40,000 gain on the sale. This would mean that he would 
have far less than $50,000 left to invest after the deal was closed. 

The accountant suggested that Hr. Davis pay a visit to the development director of the 
nearby agricultural college and find out what suggestions he could make. Davis had 
benefited often in the past from information he had received from the college. He usually 
made a generous annual gift to the school and was acquainted with the development officer. 

2. a. The development officer showed him some charts which pointed out how he could have 
xaore income for himself VHIIE FAKING A GIFT TO THE COLLEGE. 

b. He first pointed out to Davis that the college was a tax-exempt institution not 
subject to the payment of capital gains or income taxes. 

c. He further pointed out that a gift in trust to a college qualifies for an immediate 
tax deduction EVEN THOUGH THE D0NCR RESERVES THE INCOME TO HIMSELF AND HIS WIFE (of about 
$28,000). 

d. The process, in Davis* case, would work this way: 

1. Davis would make the college trustee of his land with the right to all income 
from it during his lifetime. His wife would continue to receive the income if she survives 
him. 



2. The college would sell the property, without capital gains tax liability, and 
reinvest the proceeds. 

3 . The development officer estimated conservatively that a return of $2,000 (4%) 
could be obtained by the college. 

4. The development officer pointed out that the $28,500 income tax deduction would 
exceed the limitation of 30% of income allowed for one tax year, but that the excess could 
be carried forward and applied to taxes for an additional tax year. 

e. Here is the effect on Davis* income in the year in which the gift is made: 
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1. Gross incone is still $35,000. 

gifts) toil § H 3 i : 5 Sr Pti0nS StiU t0tal ?2 ' 400 ' 0ther dcductions (exclusive of charitable 

3. He has an additional deduction of $10,500 (30Z of his gross income). 

Davis * tax is reduced from $7,529 to $3,988. 

5. His actual after tax income is increased from $27,471 to $31,012. 

f . The benefits to Davis ARE INCREASED IN THE YEAR AFTER THE GIFT IS NADS. 

Because of the reinvestment by the college, his gross income increases to $36,000. 
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oer vefr 5*. deduction for his gift in trust has been fully exhausted - is $28,120 
P year. This amounts to $649 extra money per year for him to dispose of as he desires. 

M Davis^that Sufficient * the development officer points out 

CO navis vtiat the same gift will provide estate tax advantages as well. 
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4. Costs would reduce Krs. Davis* estate by $33,464. Since no soecial tax 
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5. The end result would be that the Davis children would receive only §295,000 
from their father’s §500,000 estate — ASSUMING THAT FStS. DAVIS DOES tvCT SPEND ONE 
CENT OF THE FRINC7PAL DURING HER LIFETIME. She lives on the income alcne. 

' . The development officer proceeds to show Mr. Davis how a living trust of §50,000, 
together with a testamentary trust in the children’s favor can cut taxes and costs 
considerably. 

a. The first effect of the trust gift is to reduce costs, since it is not part of the 
’’probata 11 estate. Costs would be §36,000 rather than §40,000. 

b. The half of the estate passing tax free to Mrs. Davis would be increased by §2,000 
to §232,000, because, of the reduction in costs. 

c. An estate tax deduction (in addition to the income tax deduction previously enjoyed) 
would be allowed for the living trust. Assuming Mrs. Davis is 78 years of age upon her 
husband’s death, this deduction would amount to over §40,000. Taxes would be reduced 

from 441,700 in the taxable half of the estate to §30,101. 

d. This half of the estate would not, however, be left directly to Mrs. Davis. It 
would be placed into a trust which would come into being upon Mr. Davis’ death. The trust 
would pay its income to Mrs. Davis during the remainder of her life. Following her death 
it will be distributed to the Davis children — COMPLETELY FREE OF FURTHER TAXES OF COSTS. 

e. Mrs. Davis would have more income during her lifetime, from §232,000 received outright, 

plus §151,899 in testamentary trust and income from the §50,000 living trust. She receives 
income from a total of §433,899 as compared with §418,300 if Mr. Davis had left his entire 
estate outright to her isith no gift to the college. 

f. Ac the later death of Mrs. Davis, her estate would consist of a total of §232,000 

less costs of §18,560 and taxes of §36,732. The net amount would go to the children. In 
addition, they would receive the proceeds of the testamentary trust, §151,899 or a total 
of §328,607, about §33,000 more than they would have received under their father’s former 
plan without the gift in trust. 

5. To recap the income tax results of Davis’ §50,000 gift in trust: 

a. He would escape taxation on a §40,000 capital gain. 

b. He would have an increase in disposable income in the year of the gift of §3,5^1. 

c. He would have an increase in disposable income in the first year after the gift 

of §4,289. 

d. Increase in disposable income in second year after the gift of §3,371. 

e. Increase in disposable income for the next ten years — §6,490. 

This represents a total Increase in disposable income of §17,691. 

6. A recap of the estate tax advantages reveals that: 

a. Mrs . Davis will have more than ^25,000 of additional capital working for her during 
her widowhood. 

b. The Davis children will receive §33,419 more than they would have if Davis had 
stuck to his former plan. 
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7- Mr, Davis* gift and planning result in: 

a. Total tax savings to his family of $51,110 and 

b. A generous gift to education cf $50,000 , 

While Mr, Davis is a fictional person, the principals involved bear a strong resem- 
blance to those involved in a $15 million dollar gift to the University of Rochester 
about a year ago. In that case, the gift was one of highly appreciated stock, rather 
than farm land. 

These are only two methods by which a person may accomplish these objectives. There 
are literally dozens of provisions of both the Federal Income Tax and Estate Laws which 
have been written by Congress to encourage giving to higher education. By awareness to 
these opportunities, it will often be possible for you, the college president or administrator, 
to be as responsive to your prospect* s needs as you are to your institution* s needs. 

The ground work for a solid deferred giving program laid today can assure you that your 
school will be enjoying income from it in the years to carve. By starting now, you can 
provide for a better future - for both your institution and your prospect. 

.... These methods are not loopholes, but incentives to increase gifts to private edu- 
cation. The average college president or development officer can use these methods to 
stimulate giving. Memorials are also useful: A dramatic chair or library addition can also 
help to motivate giving. But the desire to give must be there first. 

A third major plan is annuities (guaranteed income) from gifts. All of these methods 
have their places in a long-term development program. 

* * * 
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DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS AND ANNUAL GIVIKG 
by the Panel 



Dr, Ernest Stockton : 

Many colleges have felt unable to work with alumni extensively because of lack of staff, 
a belief that two-year colleges don’t have the alumni loyalty, etc. But our experience is 
encouraging. 

Ve set up a program for alumni giving and a prospect list and goals, we try to get a 
matching gift conmitment. We have a top-flight man in charge of the drive. Quotas are set 
from $100 to $1000 special gifts (10Z of the total). 

We have a vice-chairman for each ten workers. Each worker has five prospects. Each 
prospect is asked for twice what he would probably give and an attempt is made to get some- 
thing from each prospect. December 31 is the deadline for tax purposes, so the drive may be 
finished on that date. 

Then follows an evaluation and planning begins for next year'. 

Dr. Will Hayes : 

Presidents need to identify their colleges’ service te society and the most urgent 
priorities of our society. Only then can they articulate the meaningful identity of our 
colleges, particularly the private colleges. 

As to support for this idealism, there are no ’’reluctant” donors —rather a pool of 
potential supporters who have not yet been challenged with the satisfactions of investing 
in important idealisms. A president has the privilege to welcome participants in this effort. 

Alice Lloyd College had an operating budget of $100,000 in 1961; faculty salaries were 
almost nonexistent; physical plant primitive. But the college’s mission was important. Stu- 
dents with family incomes less than ordinary cost of college for one student, were educated 
for leadership in up-building the region. Ninety-five percent of ALC graduates have continued 
to senior college and 90Z returned to service positions in the professions. Since then, 
annual gift investment has increased by 3% Co 4 times. We have shown the large society what 
our priorities are. If they don’t have reason to invest, we cannot succeed, we must reassess 
our role constantly. ALC has spent $500,000 in faculty and student housing since 1961. Other 
improvements have been provided. An estate planning program is in operation. 

A college president must: 

(1) Develop initiative and a program to serve conminity and nation. 

(2) Tell all about the college's plans and ambitions. 

(3) Not jeopardize the development program by putting the $ sign on top of it. 

It is important to tell people about your program rather than ask for dollars. ALC in- 
volved outstanding educators in planning the institution in relation to the society. We 
built our program around the needs and lives of students. 

It was through the involvement of top people that we applied and received $242,000 in 
Appalachian funds for our science building. This resulted from imaginative educational plan- 
ning. Our science building plans drew Educational Facilities Laboratories' attention. Five 
foundations became interested and made grants ranging from $10,000 to $15,000, matching 
Title I and Appalachian Funds. 

Seven years ago. Censer, Gerber, Tinker and Stuhr were selected for consultation. Dr. 
Robert Tinker still consults with us. He says, ”First build your institution and your faculty 
and make them good. The development program is a point of view: the highest destiny of your 
institution. You need to serve your students, society's most urgent priorities.” 



) r. Budd Smith : 

In 1953 I went to Wingate, with little knowledge about it. The campus was valued 
then at $250,00 and was heavily mortgaged. The academic dean said that only 19 students 
vero registered for the Fall semester. The faculty was threatening not to return. (The 
top salary was $2800 the preceding year.) The business office presented oe with $17,000 
in bills held over froa the last year. Ko had $6.48 in the bank. (The audit hadn t 
shown this.) 
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We dug in. At first we had to depend on annual giving. On the board of trustees, 
18 out of the 24 members were ministers. (Few ministers should be on the board if you 
are after money.) Our executive committee met and planned a drive. $10,000 was bor- 
rowed on a personal note signed by my wife and me and by a businessman on the board. 

We let our imagination run wild. An enthusiastic faculty helped. In 1965, we were 
offered a challenge gift of $100,000. Our trustees became involved in trying to find 
money to match it. They collected $39,000 against the $100,000, and were ready to quit. 
Then I talked to them, with the result that one trustee pledged $5,000, others followed 
and boosted the fund to $65,000. This put us on our way. 

Our expansion program had started in 1957. Our campus is now worth $10,000,000, 
with only $450,000 in debts. 

The secret was the challenge , and trustees who were willing to work. The trustees 
organized a patrons’ club in 1961. The members had to invest a minimum of $100 a year. 
Last year we had 350 patrons and they gave $172,000 for the operational costs of the 
college * They have one meeting a year, at which they pick the "Patron of the Year." 

The total college family must be involved in annual giving. 

In 1963, the trustees founded an advisory council of 28 members. This opened our 
Baptist college to all elements of the community. 

Our budget this year is $2,000,000. We get $175,000 a year from annual giving. 

The Baptist community is important. Our entire college family is, too. We also work 
closely with the Chamber of Commerce. Each year they set aside a day for "Wingate 
College Appreciation Day." Our bread and butter lies with the commuting students, so 
this helps. Wingate cannot take any Federal funds except for scholarships and faculty 
fellowships. 

So we have to raise funds from other sources. To repeat: Everyone must become 
involved, especially the faculty and students. 

* * * 

COMMENTS 



Kelly : Annual and capital gift techniques are identical. Note: Mailings were not mentioned 

by Dr. Stockton. You can use mailings, but it is better to see the individual. People must 
be personally involved first, to want to give. 

Steele : Some schools do not have ready-made constituencies. We hit upon a patron or 

"extended family" concept at Mary Holmes. W T e organized educational tours to our campus from 
northern churches. We simply told them we could use some money, at the end of the tour, and 
they contributed. 

Mailing was a to till "bust" with us ... The results were zero. 

Stockton : I agree. Without the personal contact, mailings are unproductive. 

Hayes : Here are three tips: 

(1) Do you have vacancies on your board? 

(2) Your excellence is. not measured by being the "Harvard of the West." Our 
excellence must be measured against our local needs. 

(3) Get off your scat and go talk to people. Get them to invest in idealism. 

Raper : Two magic words in fund-raising arc "investment" and "development." Appeals should 

not stress administration rnd faculty salaries Use a total program for development of 

facilities and instruction. The key in the future will be long-range planning and deferred 
gifts. W’c need to put the whole thing together in a package. 

Budd Smith : Participation is the key word ... by everyone . 

* * * 

FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

(Editor’s Note : Dr. David Smith’s presentation at Montreat covered substantially the same 

ground as his earlier, statement at Lebanon. Sec pages 16-17 for this statement.) 
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A PLAN OF ACTION FOR THE PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGE * 
by W. Burke ttc Raper, President, Mount Olive Junior College, N.C. 

(Excerpts from an address delivered to the AAJC Private Junior College Workshop 
in Mon treat, N.C., Kovember 2, 1968) 

What was foreseen a decade ago by educational forecasters is now takirg place: private 
higher education is fighting for its life and some colleges are not going co survive. 

Some time ago a leading businessman in our community was giving a day of his time 
to accompany me in making some fund-raising calls for Mount Olive College. As we drove to 
a neighboring city, I commented to him that many private colleges were in trouble, and 1 
cited the report of William G. Bowen, provost of Princeton University, which predicts that 
by 1975-76 a typical private university will have an operating deficit of between $20 mil- 
lion and $28 million. 

In our own case, I said, we face a new situation with the opening of two public commun- 
ity colleges within thirty miles of our campus which day students can attend for approxi- 
mately one- fourth of the cost at Mount Olive College. 

*'What do you think is the answer for Mount Olive College?** he asked. 

If you were to ask the presidents of private colleges what they considered their most 
critical need, the most frequent answer would probably be -‘money* 1 - 
money for faculty salaries, 
money for needed administrative help, 
money for buildings, 
money for scholarships, and 
money, just plain money and plenty of it. 

I dare say, however, that money, is not our basic problem but is rather a syiqptom of ouxf 
problem. The late Dr. Hollis Edens, former executive director of the Baocock Foundation, 
told me the experience of a philanthropist who was visiting various colleges which had 
applied for a grant. He came late one afternoon to a campus where he greeted the president 
with these words: 

**I , ve seen all the real estate I wart to see and I*ve climbed all the steps 
I care to climb, but if you have anyone here with ideas. I'll listen to him.** 

The United States is the wealthiest nation o:. earth, the American people are the most 
generous in the world, and education is our most important business. I believe that there 
is money available for those colleges which will adequately meet the needs of their stu- 
dents, who will properly serve their churches and communities, and who have good administra- 
tive leadership. 

The time has come when we in the church-related colleges must build our cases not upon~ 
the beautiful statements in our catalogues but upon what we are doing to provide viable and 
relevant educational services in a society which is undergoing a technical, social, reli- 
gious and political revolution. 

Let us consider a plan of action for our two-year private colleges. 

I. Services to our Students 

It was higher education which provided the stimulus for the changes which brought on 
the- revolution in which we live, but higher education itself has become highly resistant to 
change. Nowhere is this resistance more likely to prevail than in many church- related 
liberal arts colleges. 

In too many cases we are trying to prepare people to live in a world which no longer 
exists. 
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A fundamental question many of us need to ask ourselves is. Are we willing for our 
college to truly become student centered . rather than curriculum centered ?* 1 Are we willing 
to design our programs to meet the realistic needs of our students rather than putting our 
greatest emphasis upon preparing students for future courses in which most of them will 
never enroll? 

By its very nature, the two-year college has a transfer function, and it should seek 
to perform this function in the best manner possible, but have ve taken an honest look at 
the fact that perhaps most of our students do not transfer? Those students whose formal 
ducation will end on our campus are also entitled to appropriate and beneficial, educational 
experiences. These are our students, too. 

Proper attention to this problem might greatly reduce the attrition which many of us 
face. Dr, Joseph Froomkin, Assistant Education Commissioner for Program Planning in Evalua- 
tion, USOE, from his research reports: 

**At least half of the dropouts ‘from college* ... arf. caused by unsuitable programs, 

not by financial or academic difficulties. 11 

Another change which the church- related junior college must recognize is the wider 
range of students who are now continuing their education beyond high school. Let*s be 
realistic, most -of us cannot afford to be highly selective in our admission standards, nor 
should we, in my opinion. In an address at Mount Olive College, Dr. Louis Shores, long- 
time librarian at Florida State University, spoke to this point in these words: 

**Those colleges which seek to educate only the top ten per cent are cowaras. 

Anybody can educate these. The real challenge is to educate the other ninety 

per cent.** 

And why not? I might add. These are God*s children, too. As much as it may injure 
our pride, we must be willing to admit the students available to us; we must teach the 
students we have, not those we might wish we had; and we must start with them where they 
are. 



There are few things more contemptible than a college which is struggling for sur- 
vival, trying to identify itself as a seat of higher learning for the academic elite. 
Excellence in education does not require being exclusive in admissions, classical in our 
curriculum, and unrealistic in our grading. True excellence, in my opinion, is taking a 
student where he is and inspiring him to achieve at highest level. The superior teacher 
is one who can present his subject matter at a level to be understood and in a manner that 
motivates the student to learn. 



Professor Benjamin Bloom of the University of Chicago has experimented with various 
methods of teaching, and out of these experiments writes: 

**Most students (perhaps over 90 per cent) can master what we have to teach them, 
and it is the task of instruction to find the means which will enable our students 
to master the subject under consideration. Our basic task is to determine what we 
mean by mastery of the subject and to search for the methods and materials which will 
enable the largest proportion of our students to attain such mastery." 

I can see a need and a future for colleges which are willing to measure excellence not 
in terms of how exclusive they arc but rather in terms of how helpful they are. George 
Washington Carver expressed this truth when he said: 



"Measure me not by the heights to which I have climbed, but by the depths from 
which I have come." 



Underlying these questions of curriculum and philosophy of teaching is whether or not 
we are student centered or institution centered colleges. There are different features by 
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which colleges are distinguished: 

admission standards, specialized programs, endowments, athletic achievements, the 
quality of social and cultural life which characterizes their students, and the grandeur 

of their campuses. 

These qualities are honorable, but "developing junior colleges" will probably ^ver 
achieve their fame through any of them. I believe that colleges like ours can make their 
greatest contribution to students and best achieve their distinction as educational institu 
tions by being colleges which care roost for our students. The final standard of ju gm 
for a college is not the number of its buildings, 

... not the size of its budget, 

not solely the degrees of its faculty. 

What is most important is the contribution whicn the college makes to the lives of its 
students. Apart from this function nothing else is really important. We may * hnUri » 
many ways, but we can be colleges which really care, and this care can be translated . 

action. 

One of the greatest impacts the technological and social revolution of our times has 
made upon us is to create a society in which people feel lonely united, and uprooted, 
and much of the unrest on campuses throughout the nation stems from these flings. The 
private junior college is uniquely prepared to speak to these needs if it will take 
tage of its small size ar.3 foster a meaningful relationship between students and faculty. 

We can be the kind of colleges Gilbert Highet had in mind when he wrote in - 

The Art of Teaching : 

"Pupils should 'feel that the teacher wants to help them, wants them to improve, 
is interested in their growth, is Sorry for their mistakes and pleased by their 
successes and sympathetic with their inadequacies." 

Wh 3 t we are going to do about the crises which face private junior colleges? In our 
services to students we can be student-centered colleges: 

we can adjust our curriculum and teaching methods to meet the needs of the students 
have; 

we can be realistic in our concept of those whom we will serve; and 

we can be the colleges which really care about students as individuals, as persons. 

Colleges which are concerned about their finances have all the more reason to take 
special care of their students; they are. our major source of income. 

H # Services to our Churches and Communities 

Next to students, gifts constitute the major financial resource for most P^ate 
junior colleges, and it is to our advantage that we are dependent upon voluntary support 
for our survival; otherwise, we could become very independent and even indifferent toward 
those whom we were called into being to serve. One reason the public 
are so responsive to the educational needs of their comunities is that they are fully 
dependent upon the will of the people for tax levies and bond issues, it may be that the 
«ises wMch confront our private colleges will bring us close to those upon whom we depend 

for survival. 

Those of us who are in church-related colleges can no longer our 

defining some narrow phase of knowledge, such as the liberal arts, and concluding that 
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duty is ended vhen ve provide such education to a carefully selected and United number 
of Students, Nor can ve any longer rest on the archaic concept that oui only function 
is to teach young people betveen the ages of 18 and 22, nor that the day of instruction 
begins at 3:00 A.H. and ends at 3:00 ?.H. 

The burden of proof is no*.* on us to convince the church, individuals and business 
firms that ve. are providing for then any kind of distinctive service vhich nerits their 
support. The fact that ve need money is not adequate; poverty is a veak calling card vhen 
you are seeking funds. People do.not support colleges because they need noney. but because 
they benefit fron and believe in the services vhich they are rendering. 

A. Vhat C an A Chur^ Related College Do for Its Sponsoring Constituency? 

\ m it can rirtke an unanologctic Christian commitment. and it can translate this commit^ 
pent into its total program and policies. In cry opinion, the most effective step is in the 
kind of faculty members^ administrative Officers and personnel vho are appointed. I an not 
proposing narxov sectarianism nor denominational exclusiveness, but unless the church* 
related college can provide a religious dimension of education not available in the public 
colleges, it can hardly justify its appeal for general support from a church body. The 
quality of education I have reference to is not obtrusive, but rather pervasive. 

Church- related colleges vere founded by people vho believe in God and they are sup- 
ported by these people in order that young people aay have ?n importunity to live and learn 
in an acadeaic comunity vhich upholds the highest ethical and mora. principles knovn to man. 
To foster a love for God can be one of the distinctive features of a church- re la ted college. 
If a college is church- re la ted in nane only, vhy should a church body support it? 

2. The Church-related college can provide special services to its sponsoring church 
The church has just as much right to look to its colleges for services as a community has 
to look to a public college to meet its educational need. Not only should tne church- 
related college provide basic education for young sen and women vho aay enter the professions 
or prepare for certain vocations, but it should serve the church at large. Off-campus 
courses, non-credit courses in response to knovn needs, youth activities, institutes for 
laymen and ministers, speakers bureau for special programs are only a fev of the possibil- 
ities open to the private college. 

North Carolina State University is currently training approximately 14,000 people a 
year in 200 on-campus short courses and conferences. This function of a land-grant college 
is an effort, in the vords of President Charles Van Hxsc of the University of Vis cons m, 
to s'tve "all of its sons and daubers." The commitment of the church- related college to 
serve its constituency should be no less than the commitment of the public college to serve 
its district or state. No other agency is better prepared to serve the broad educational 
needs of the church than arc its colleges. 

It is nv opinion that the better the college serves the church, the more the church 
trill support the college. 



B. Hov C an a Church-Related College Serve Its Community? 

To the degree that a college vunts financial support from a community it jmxst orient 
itself to serve the community. One of the major concerns of each college I have visited 
under the AAJC Program Vith Developing Institutions has been its relationship with its com- 
munity. Except for highly expensive vocational and techsiical programs, a private junior 
college should be able to render any service to its community that a public college renders. 

Sos* opportunities for community service include; 

1. Recruitment of day students 

2. Free auditing privileges for local citizens 

3. Night classes on both a credit and non-credit basis 



4. Open invitation to the public to concerts and lectures 

5- Speakers bureau of both students and faculty for various kinds of programs 

6. Free use of college facilities for cozmunity groups 

7. Library privileges 

8. Encouragement of college personnel to participate in co=£=unity events and to serve 

on local committees, and 

9. Active participation in the Ministers Association, civic clubs, business and coram 

ity organizations, and school activities. 

In addition to these services and involvement in comuni ty life by the college, the 
community should be brought into the life of the college. Where possible, local citizens 
should be included on the governing board of the college, and vhere this provision is impos 
sible, advisory committees and area foundations should be considered. 

If a college wishes to receive meaningful voluntary support from local citizens, the 
community nust feel that it is a part of the college family. Nothing can give a community 
greater pride than having a college in its midst, but this pride exists only when the citi- 
zens feel that the college is thei r college. 

In conclusion: I have suggested a 4- fold plan of action — 

1. Improvement cf services to our students: 

- that ve be student centered, rather than curriculum or -institution centered 
colleges; 

- that ve take advantage of our small size to develop a meaningful relationship 
between students and teachers; 

- that ve emphasize the human quality of education, a concern for people; 

- that ve prepare students for life as it is, not as it has been 
and not as ve night wish to be. 

2. That the church-related college provide a Christian dimension to its total 

educational program which is not possible in the public colleges. 

3. That ve broaden our educational services to our churches. 

4. That ve serve our communities, 

become a part of the community and let the cormunity become a part of us. 

It is these services which will provide the most effective cultivation for our fund- 
raising effort and which will give meaning to our long-range planning. 

The Developing Institutions Program of the U.S. Government (under Title III of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965) is one of the most constructive and enlightened of all the 
Federal programs of aid to education, but this program can help only those colleges which 
are willing to change and serve , which have good leadership, men with ideas. 



PART III 



APPENDICES 



ERIC 



Sojsi 

A. THE LEBANON CONFERENCE 
September 27-28, 1968 

SUMMARY 0? WORKSHOP EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



I. Member and Associate Colleges participating: 



1. Alice Lloyd College, Ky. 11. 

2. Aquinas Junior College, Term. 12. 

3. Cumberland College, Tenn. 13. 

4. Freed- Hard eman College, Tenn. 14. 

5. Hivassee College, Tenn. 15. 

6. Lees Junior College, Ky. 16. 

7. Martin College, Tenn. 17. 

‘8. Mary Holmes College, Miss. 18. 

9. Mercy Junior College, Mo. 19. 

10. Morristown College, Tenn. 20. 



Mount Olive Junior College, N.C. 

Ottumwa Heights College, la. 

Sacred Heart College, Ala. 

Saint Catharine College, Ky. 

St. Gregory's College, Cfcla. 

Southeastern Christian College, Ky. 
Southern Baptist College, Ark. 

Southern Union State Junior College, Ala. 
Suomi College, Mich. 

York College, Nebr. 



. II. Consultants : 

1. Walter A. Graham, Ala. 

2. Tedd Kelly, Washington, D.C. 

3. Selden Menefec, AAJC, Washington, 

4. W. Burke tte Raper, N.C. 

5. David W. Smith, USOE, Washington, 



6. Richard Sneed, Okla. 

7. Richard A. Steele, Miss. 
D.C. 8. Joe L. Mayes, Ca- 

9. William J. Sweeting, N.J. 
D.C. 10. David Woodall, Tenn. 



HI. Workshop Evaluations on a five-point scale (32 returns): 



(1) Highest (very valuable) 29 

(2) Second highest (considerable value) 3 

(None lover) 



IV. Agenda Sessions 1 Value (In order of 
(All with panel discussions) 



importance) : 

(First) 



(Second) 



1. Long-range Planning, etc. (Kelly) 10 

2. Alumni and Annual-giving Programs (Woodall) 0 

3. Capital Campaign (Graham) 1 

4. Foundations and Corporations (Mayes) 0 

5. Dinner Address (Raper) 4 

A. Government Grants (Smith) 17 



(Third) 

3 

4 
6 

5 
1 



V. Suggestions for Future Workshops (consolidated): 

1. More time for discussion; more on long-range planning and integrating^ of ^specific 
programs; more Title III application information; more specific "do’s and don’ts"; more 
faculty involvement; more private college meetings on other topics, and more meetings with 
both public and private colleges represented for articulation and cooperation. 

2. Workshop on data processing for developing junior colleges is needed; also 

3. One on internal administration and procedures. 

4. Sharing of innovative programs, and setting up of similar meetings to this one on a 
semi-annual basis for planning on fund-raising; and schedule in ter- campus visits. 

5. Round table discussions with informal panels are very very effective; general prin- 
ciples arc given, but specific problems and principles arc presented more profitably with 
case studies. 



5 . THE MONTREAT CONFERENCE 
November 1-2, 1968 



SUMMARY OF WORKSHOP EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 



Member and Associate Colleges p articipating: 

1. Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, Ca. 

2. Alice Lloyd College, Ky. 

3. Anderson College, S.C. 

4. Andrew College, Ca. 

5. Arecibo Regional Center, CUPR 

6 . Arecibo Regional College, IAUFR 

7. Bayaoon Regional Center, CUPR 

8 . Chowan College, N.C. 

9. Cumberland College, Tcnn. 

10. Emmanuel College, Ca. 

11. Humacao Regional College, UPR 

12. Humphreys College. Calif. 

13. Lecs-McRae College, N.C. 

14. Luther Rice College, Va. 

15. Mary Holmes College, Miss. 



16. Michigan Christian College, Mich. 

17- Mitchell College, N.C. 

18. Montreat-Anderson College, N.C. 

19. Mount Aloys ius Junior College, Pa. 

20. Mount Olive Junior College, N.C. 

21. Norman College, Ca. 

22. North Greenville Junior College, S.C. 

23. Peace College, N.C. 

24. Puerto Rico Junior College* P-R- 

25. Reinhardt College, Ca. 

26. Spartanburg Junior College, S.C. 

27. Union College, N.J. 

28. Wingate College, N.C. 

29. Wood Junior College, Miss. 

30. Young Harris College, Ga. 



II. Consultants /Speakers : 

1 . William Hayes, Ky. 

2. Tcdd Kelly, Washington, D.C. 

3. Kenneth C. MacKay, N.J. 

4. Scldcn Mencfcc, AAJC, Washington, D.C. 

5. Jack Orcutt, AAJC, Washington, D.C. 

11. James B. Fahey, 



6 . W. Burkcttc Rapcr, N.C. 

7. Budd E. Smith, N.C. 

8 . David W. Smith, USOE, Washington, D.C. 

9. Richard A. Steele, Miss. 

10. Ernest L. Stockton, Tcnn. 



XXi. workshop Evaluations on a five -point scale (36 returns): 

(1) Highest (very valuable) 24 

(2) Second highest (considerable value) u 

(None lower) 

XV. Agenda Se ssions 1 Value (In order of importance). (First) (Second) (Third) 

1. Opening Session: Planning a Development Program (Kelly) 5 3 

the AA3C riv5*.a»« (MtnC ,. * * s 1 * * * 

2 Panel Discussion of development Programs (Presidents oudd , A 

Smith, Will Hayes, and E. Stockton). - * • * * * * * - 3 6 

3. Long-Term Development Programs: Deferred Giving (rahey). - - ^ . 6 

4 . Cooperative Education (Steele) . ^ 5 4 

5. Federal Assistance Program (D. Smith). . - - - 3 5 

6 . AAJC Study of Private Junior Colleges (.^ackay) ••••••* 

(Dr. Kaper’s presentation was after the evaluation fora was 

filled out.) 

V. Suggestions for Future Workshops (consolidated): 

1 . topic* on vnat private collages can =»*» “ 
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4. Demonstration on '’how" rather than just lectures, through role playing; sharing of 
ideas on a case-study basis with "this worked with our college" approach, etc. Use outstand- 
ing nationally known teachers from various disciplines to st inula te thinking of presidents and 
deans, with greater use of visual aids. 

5. More tine for discussions and nore active participation of audience. Follow this with 
nore free t ine for exchange of ideas with other colleges in between sessions. 

6. Snail group meetings concentrated in specific areas; break-up into groups of 10-12 to 
discuss topics with consultants after every speaker has spoken, and have a recorder for each 
group to publish notes and distribute later. 

7. Space regional workshops three months apart, with similar institutions with similar 
problems meeting together with consultative assistance. A series of meetings, regionally and 
systematically arranged, should be supported by AAJC, foundations, or some other source. 

8. New developments in Federal programs, with workshops on how to prepare Federal pro- 
posals. 

9. More on student relationships with administration and faculty. 

10. More printed materials (bibliographies, brochures, etc.) 

11. One "inspirational" speech like that given by Dr. Stockton at each conference would 
be good and most timely. 

12. This was one of the best workshops ever attended — highly beneficial to private col- 
leges. 



